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How we try to be 
singularly plural 


A STATEMENT 

OF COMPANY POLICY 

BY THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF THE REED PAPER GROUP 


“ One of the most important problems facing industry today is 
that of reconciling the size of the large business with the initiative 
which is traditionally the hallmark of the small one. Once upon 
a time, it was said of us that we were ‘a nation of shopkeepers’. 
But inevitably, of course, the more successful and progressive 
of the smaller businesses had to grow — both of themsetves and 
by absorbing, taking over or amalgamating with others. The 
result has been to create a problem of size — of largeness for 
those concerns which have grown and grown and of smallness 
for those which have remained static. 

“ In the case of the Group (with which I personally am con- 
cerned) containing 19 separate producing and selling companies, 
the salient issue, I think, is one of how successfully to combine 
individual initiative with corporate strength. On the one hand, 
we have to make the resources of our largeness an asset—yet fight 
shy of red tape and ‘remote control from the top’. On the other, 
we must see that the individual companies, while retaining their 
traditional enterprise and initiative, are not hampered from 
development through lack of capital and technica] resources. 

“ The key to the problem, as I see it, lies with people. If the 
Group management is functioning efficiently — by keepingits eye 
on overall objectives and ensurimg the recruitment, training and 
development of key personnel imbued with the night spirit of 
initiative and personal responsibility — the people who make up 
the Group will reflect this spirit by functioning efficiently at all 
levels. And I need hardly add, these good internal relations will 
also make for better external service. 

“Our solution then, within the Reed Paper Group, is the 
maximum of decentralisation — with the Group management 


“YvOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group”’ 
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retaining only those functions which are vital for co-ordination 
and concentration of resources. The Reed Paper Group is an 
integrated, efficient whole . . . yet it is also 19 separate major 
companies concerned with every aspect of paper making and 
converting. Each of them, while having access to Group re- 
sources, retains its individuality and independence, and under- 
stands the character and aims of the Group so well that it can 
think and act for itself. To our customers and shareholders, we 
feel we may confidently say ‘YOU profit from the initiative of 
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each Company backed by the resources of the Group’. 
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BOTTOMLESS DEFICIENCY 


Y mid-July the Chancellor of the Exchequer can nor- 

mally afford to begin thinking in terms of Bude or 

Biarritz, or wherever he favours for his summer holi- 
days. Industrial peace, with any luck, may be expected to last 
at least until the Trades Union Congress meets in the autumn. 
But this year the Chancellor has no reason to look forward 
to relaxation in the sun. On Saturday a bus strike is due: 
serious in itself, and for its implications for later industrial dis- 
putes. Gilt-edged are sickly; the pound is by no means strong; 
and, most worrying of all, inflation threatens to proceed 
apace. Mr. Thorneycroft has not been able to look back 
complacently over the beginnings of the recovery anticipated 
in his Budget; instead, he has had to issue a series of lugu- 
brious warnings, which can only be interpreted as an admis- 
sion of failure. 

The warnings were necessary; but the way in which they 
were given confirms the impression given by his television 
performances that Mr. Thorneycroft is insensitive. He has 
been begged for months past in the press and in Parliament 
to do something about the inflationary threat; yet he now 
talks as if he had just discovered it. Worse: he is talking as 
if it is nothing to do with the Exchequer, or the Government, 
that any crisis has arisen—as if he and the Government have 
been busy fighting inflation; while we, the public, are letting 
the side down. 

* * * 


This kind of rubbish will play into the hands of Mr. Frank 
Cousins. Mr. Cousins’s speeches tg the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers were made before Mr. Thorneycroft uttered his 
warnings; but there is no reason to suppose he would change 
his tune if he spoke today. Nor is it any use to expect that the 
TUC, let alone the T & GWU, is going to let up on the wage 
claims (or shorter week claims, which amount to much the 
same thing) simply because the Chancellor is worried about 
inflation. 

Mr. Cousins is an able and an ambitious man. He is still 
concerned to consolidate his position as the union spokesman 
rather than union headmaster, Deakin style; and so long as 
this thought is uppermost he need not be expected to appear 
dispassionate in his appraisal of the economic situation. 
There is no reason to fear that he does not understand it, and 
realise the risks; but he has begun to think in political terms, 
and he will not be sorry if the economic situation worsens— 
for that deterioration will spoil the Conservative Party’s 
chances of staying in office. Even if this would entail un- 
employment and hardship for his union members, Mr. 
Cousins can still rationalise; he can tell himself that only a 


Labour victory at the next general election can restore the 
country’s economic stability. Mr. Cousins, therefore, will 
ignore Government appeals or warnings; and it is doubtful 
whether the conservative element in the Trades Union Con- 
gress is going to find it easy to prevent him from persuading 
the trade union movement that he is right to do so. 

* + » 


Ironically, Mr. Cousins’s position has been strengthened 
by the operation of the voluntary price freeze which substan- 
tial sections of industry operated last year. The futility of that 
well-intentioned decision has now become apparent; all that 
has happened is that the price increases, when they come, 
have to be bigger to make up for losses incurred; and this now 
gives the trade union leaders the chance to justify their wage 
claims on the excuse that the cost of living is rising. There is 
no point in freezing prices unless wage increases and other 
causes of inflation are frozen, or at least restrained, at the 
same time; and by this time the Government has probably 
left the wages situation too late to have any hope of dealing 
with it effectively. 

Certainly it need expect little enthusiasm from the em- 
ployers for a showdown with labour. Every year there is show- 
down talk; but most of it emanates from the litthe men who 
run the various industrial federations, whose noise is usually 
in inverse proportion to their firms’ efficiency. The voices of 
the real rulers of industry, the managers of the big industrial 
corporations, are much more rarely heard to bluster; partly 
because the inflationary slide, so long as it does not get out 
of control, is rather profitable; partly because they have no 
faith in governments’ will-power. The way in which the 
Government gave way to the demands of the railwaymen a 
few months ago was only one of the many instances of the 
way in which it runs away when threatened on vulnerable 
sectors of the wages front. 

The inescapable conclusion is that Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
warnings ought to be directed to Mr. Thorneycroft. ‘Can there 
be a more lamentable picture,’ Sir Robert Peel said in 1841, 
‘than that of a Chancellor of the Exchequer seated on an 
empty chest by the pool of bottomless deficiency, fishing for 
a budget?’ In effect—though the 1957 Budget has been 
formally presented, and though the prospect of an autumn 
supplementary is denied—that is precisely what the Chancel- 
lor is now doing. By his feeble speeches he has revealed that 
he is bankrupt of any rational economic policy. And if he is 
not prepared to take the drastic steps that are probably going 
to be required, there is a real risk that he may bankrupt his 
country too. 














INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


‘The capital is there; and so is capitalism. The 
waning factor is the capitalist.—A. A. Berte, The 
20th Century Capitalist Revolution. 

T might have been thought that the Socialists, 
at by this waning of the capitalist, 
would make further efforts to end capitalism as 
well. Not at all. Their intention is not to end 
capitalism but to become capitalists too. After all 
these years they have discovered that the right 
thing to do is not to attack capitalism but to cash 
in on it. The average Socialist might be forgiven 
for finding all this rather bewildering. 

The party’s pamphlet Jndustry and Society 
begins with a statement of the five major objec- 
tives of public ownership—reduction of unearned 
income, new spirit in industry (‘co-operation and 
fellowship in place of the competitive struggle for 
gain’), the exercise of economic power responsible 
to the nation, facilitation of economic planning, 
and higher productivity. It then states, with a 
straight face, that the nationalisation of the basic 
industries has ‘substantially realised’ these objec- 
tives. But Labour in this pamphlet evinces a 
remarkable reluctance to repeat these triumphs in 
a wider field. It analyses the structure of private 
industry and discovers that there are five hundred 
or so dominant firms. These are too big to be 
run by their owners, the shareholders, who do 
nothing save collect the dividends and capital 
gains, and their capital comes largely from un- 
distributed profits not from the market. It is upon 
these companies that the Labour Party has its 
eye. It does not want to nationalise them; it does 
not even want to control them or appoint direc- 
tors to their boards. It merely wants to buy some 
of their shares so that the State can have dividends 
and capital gains just like the ordinary investor. 

Whatever the merits of this idea, it plainly has 
very little to do with the traditional objectives of 
public ownership. It would reduce the amount of 
unearned income, but it would achieve none of 
the other objectives that were enumerated earlier. 
It would not even reduce unearned income very 
greatly—at any rate for quite a long time. The 
funds from Labour's State Superannuation 
Scheme will be the chief source for the State's 
purchase of equity capital, and these funds would 
not be very large in the first few years of the 
Superannuation Scheme’s existence. 

Having spent a good deal of time explaining the 
separation of ownership from control in industry, 
the pamphlet says ‘the case for the nationalisation 
of [long-distance road haulage and iron and steel] 
is as powerful today as it was when our pro- 
grammes were first drafted.” The case for the 
nationalisation of steel never was very strong and 
some of the members of the Labour Govern- 
ment were opposed to it, but, if the argument of 
the pamphlet is correct, it is now non-existent. If 
the ownership of industry is, so far as control is 
concerned, irrelevant, what on earth is the point 
of the State owning the steel industry? 

Apart from this obeisance to the traditional but 
no longer believed-in deity, Labour says it will 
nationalise ‘any industry or part of industry 
which, after thorough inquiry, is found to be 
seriously failing the nation.’ The corollary of this 
is that any nationalised industry which after 
thorough inquiry is found to be seriously failing 
the nation, should be denationalised. What 





Labour seems to have in mind is that firms in 
some industries should be nationalised and act as 
a pace-maker for the others. In practice, this 
would mean that a firm’s directors would be 
sacked and replaced by generals (of whom there 
will soon be a plentiful supply) and the firm 
would soon be bringing up the rear. Genera! 
threats of nationalisation may be comforting to 
party stalwarts, but they are disturbing to industry. 

The document must, of course, be considered 
less as a contribution to political theory than as 
a contribution to party unity and to winning 





elections. There is little doubt that nationalisation 
is a vote loser. Therefore no new industry must 
be marked out for execution. On the other hand, 
many of the party faithful, regrettably, still stick 
to their faith, therefore steel and road haulage 
must be sacrificed to them, and incantations about 
the virtues of nationalisation—‘public ownership 
occupies a necessary and important position’— 
cannot be dispensed with. The early prophets 
favoured public ownership because they wanted 
to control industry. Now public ownership of 
shares in industry can be safely ventured just 
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because ownership will not bring control. One of 
the reasons for public ownership which used to be 
given was that without it industry would not 
obtain sufficient capital. Now one of the reasons 
for public ownership is that industry has got 
enough capital of its own: it no longer needs the 
capitalist and therefore Socialists can step in. 

However much these modifications of Socialist 
doctrine may delight the rationalist, the pamphlet 
does represent a substantial retreat from doc- 
trinaire Socialism and therefore a_ substantial 
advance for the Labour Party. “The Labour 
Party, says the pamphlet, ‘recognises that, under 
increasingly professional managements, large 
firms are as a whole serving the nation well. 
Moreover, we recognise that no organisation, 
public or private, can operate effectively if it is 
subjected to persistent and detailed intervention 
from above. We have, therefore, no intention of 
intervening in the management of any firm which 
is doing a good job. This is very good news 
indeed. A Government purchase of equity shares 
would obviously in time bring great dangers of 
the overmighty State. But there is no particular 
objection to the State becoming a minority share- 
holder in industry; and there is in fact quite a lot 
to be said for it. The renationalisation of steel and 
road transport is unfortunate and unnecessary, 
but Socialism cannot be buried in a day. Little is 
gained by vague threats of nationalisation of 
particular firms; but provided this were done on 
a genuinely empirical basis it would do little harm 
and could conceivably do good. Much the same 
could be said of Labour’s proposals as a whole. 
They will not do much harm. They should on that 
account be warmly welcomed—though not, pre- 
sumably, by the lunatic fringe of the Labour 
Party. 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


HE news that the Government is to make 
| extra two million pounds available for 
British information and broadcasting services to 
foreign countries gives added interest to the dis- 
cussion which has been going on in our corre- 
spondence columns about the BBC’s Russian 
Service. From the letters of Professor Seton- 
Watson and Mr. Peter Wiles and such other 
soundings as have been taken, it is clear that 
among those best able to judge there is wide- 
spread anxiety about this service—anxiety which 
the various replies by the Chief Publicity Officer 
of the European Service have done little to dispel. 


For, as Mr. Wiles points out in his second letter © 


—published in the Spectator this week—it is 
rather disingenuous to evade the specific ques- 
tions asked by himself and Professor Seton- 
Watson with the plea that any adequate answer 
would exceed the scope of a letter. Many of them 
could have been answered in a few words. More- 
over, the Russian Service exists on a grant of 
public money and, under the BBC’s charter, has 
an obligation to represent the British point of 
view to its listeners. When doubts are expressed 
as to whether it is fulfilling that task, it might be 
thought that the reaction of its public relations 
officer would be concern rather than an attempt 
to shrug the whole thing off. In the absence of 
any Satisfactory reply those interested in ensuring 


that the Russian people should get a representa- 
tive picture of British opinion are naturally 
forced to pursue the matter. 

Some of the general questions put by Professor 
Seton-Watson are, indeed, fundamental to the 
policy behind broadcasts to the Soviet Union. 
‘How much time is devoted to serious discussion 
of real social forces in both countries, for instance 
to the emergence of new privileged strata in Soviet 
society ... ?’ ‘How much time is devoted to 
interpretation of Russian history, and especially, 
of Russian revolutionary tradition?” “How much 
time does the BBC give for discussion of Soviet 
imperialism, both in Eastern Europe and in Soviet 
Asia?’ Until some answer is given to these general 
queries, as well as to Mr. Wiles’s detailed ques- 
tions, it is reasonable to assume that no very 
creditable record is there to be shown. 

To this, no doubt, it will be answered that the 
Russian Service of the BBC has, from time to 
time, been the object of attack on the part of 
the Soviet authorities. But this is no argument. 
The Russian government is well known to dislike 
anything diverging from the strict party line, and 
the general news bulletins of the BBC, as Mr. 
Wiles points out, are relayed in all services and 
are in no way the responsibility of the BBC 
Russian Service. The fact that broadcasts 
from London are attacked from Soviet sources 
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has, therefore, no bearing on the point at issue. 

If, in fact, the answers to the questions posed 
by Mr. Wiles were such as the BBC’s refusal to 
reply would suggest, an extraordinary state of 
affairs would be revealed. It is one thing to wish 
to live at peace with Russia, and quite another 
to pander to the susceptibilities of the Kremlin. 
To co-exist with one’s neighbour is a laudable 
ambition; but, to do so, nobody is required to 
adopt, or pretend to adopt, opinions and attitudes 
that are not their own—unless they have the mis- 
fortune to live alongside a madman. There is no 
question of inciting anyone to revolt against his 
own government—that is reserved for Moscow 
radio, which has recently been heaping praise 
on the IRA. What is wanted is to place at the 
disposal of the Soviet people the facts they need 
to judge Britain and Russia—facts which have 
been concealed from them by censorship—and 
to convey to them something of the free play 
of discussion in a Western democracy. To do this 
full and frank ‘accounts of what goes on inside 
the Soviet Union are obviously essential. More- 
over, the full spectrum of British opinion should 
be represented—it would be interesting to know 
what are the proportions of MPs from the two 
great political parties to have broadcast recently 
in the Russian Service. Any distortion of the 


Portrait 


quite a deal of this week’s 
news has been concerned with 
the continuing repercussions 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s victory 
over his rivals in the Soviet 
government. No doubt, 
exuberance has been taking its toll. The tour 
round Czechoslovakia which has been carried out 
by Marshal Bulganin and himself has been 
marked by a series of off-the-cuff speeches which 
have put the past indiscretions of Russian states- 
men right in the shade. In a few days he has 
managed to annoy the Yugoslavs—who had been 
glad at his victory—and be patronising to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, while getting the facts about 
‘clean’ and ‘dirty’ bombs hopelessly muddled. 
The Russian leaders seem to have been well re- 
ceived in Czechoslovakia, as Mr. Khrushchev’s 
unpleasing phrase about ‘eyes glistening with 
sincerity’ indicates, but they evidently had certain 
doubts about what they found. There has been 
talk of ‘traces of bourgeois opposition,’ and the 
blood of Khrushchev’s audiences must have run 
rather cold at his references to Hungary. 
Meanwhile, back in the Socialist Fatherland, 
there has been a growing crescendo of attacks on 
the defeated leaders, Marshal Zhukov describing 
them in a speech at Leningrad as ‘monstrosities 
within the Praesidium of our party.’ Malenkov is 
off to be manager of the Usk-Kamenogorsk power 
station in Kazakhstan, but so far there has been 
no talk of making Kaganovich station-master at 
Frunze or anywhere else. Repercussions in the 
satellites include the purging of three Bulgarian 
ministers, who appear to have been advocates 
of a ‘soft’ line—to judge by their past history. 
The Czech and Slovak parties, however, appear 
to have survived the K. and B. visit relatively 








™~ 


British point of view in order to avoid offending 
Soviet government circles would be a very serious 
matter and an abandonment of the task set the 
BBC's foreign services by their charter—a task 
for which they receive a grant of public money. 

The Spectator has in the past frequently praised 
the excellent work done by the foreign services 
of the BBC and particularly by its broadcasts 
to Eastern Europe. As the Government White 
Paper says, ‘the impartiality and objectivity of 
the BBC is a national asset of great value.’ It 
is just because of that high reputation that 
doubts about the Russian Service are so disturb- 
ing. Any hint of weakness in this vital spot should 
be fully investigated. Pending that, a little more 
information than the Chief Publicity Officer of 
the European Service has seen fit to give would 
be welcome. What are the answers to Mr. Wiles 
and Professor Seton-Watson? And is it true that 
a group of experts asked by the BBC to investi- 
gate the Russian Service a few years ago sent in 
a highly critical report which was virtually 
ignored? Under the Government's new plans 
for the information services, broadcasts to the 
Soviet Union are to be increased. That is a good 
thing, but it is up to those organising them to 
make sure that the extra time and money are 
used to real effect. 


of the Week 


unscathed. In China ‘right’ deviationists have been 
busy confessing their misdemeanours. 

Perhaps one effect of the changes within the 
Soviet Union has been to bog down the disarma- 
ment talks at Lancaster House. Mr. Zorin has 
suddenly become exceedingly intransigent, while 
it must be confessed that the Western delegations 
have not been as flexible as they might. Despite 
Khrushchev's speech on mutual tolerance between 
East and West, it looks as though policy decisions 
on disarmament may have been postponed as a 
result of recent events. The USA is in any case 
going to cut its forces by one hundred thousand 
men. 

In Japan the American soldier Girard is to be 
tried for murder by a Japanese court, and the 
American Supreme Court has rejected a plea that 
he was being denied his constitutional rights. 
A similar case in Paris has resulted in the French 
authorities refusing to hand over to American 
jurisdiction a soldier accused of killing an 
Algerian. Algerians, indeed, have been much in 
the news recently. There was a mutiny in the Santé 
prison in Paris, where many Algerian political 
prisoners are kept, after a warder’s strike and 
refusal to feed the prisoners. Among others freed 
from their cells was Ben Bella, the Algerian 
nationalist leader, but he advised his fellow- 
countrymen not to escape, obviously being 
anxious to show his moderation. In Algeria itself 
the electric power station at Laghouat has been 
blown up by fellahin, thereby depriving a 
number of Sahara communities of their water 
supply. Franco-Tunisian relations have taken a 
knock with the arrest on arrival at Orly of 
M. Chaker, political director of the Neo-Destour, 
on a charge of aiding the Algerian rebels. 

It has been announced that a monarchy will be 


installed in Spain on the Caudillo’s death. In 
Cyprus prisoners in detention camps are going 
on hunger strike. The King of Afghanistan is to 
visit Moscow. The US is debating a Civil Rights 
Bill much disliked by the Southern faction. A 
Russian ship has sunk in the Caspian with con- 
siderable loss of life. The Reina del Pacifico has 
been floated off the reef on which she struck near 
Bermuda. 

At home inflation has been the order of the 
day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told 
us—what we all knew—that there is ‘no painless 
cure for it, and the National Production Advisory 
Council is to meet at the end of the month to 
discuss the problem with him. Meanwhile, a wave 
of projected price increases in the nationalised 
industries, ranging from post office charges to gas 
in the southern region, has brought strong critic- 
ism from Conservative back-benchers, with the 
redoubtable Mr. Nabarro well to the fore. British 
Railways have been accused by Mr. Gethin, who 
used to be employed by them, of lack of modernity 
and great extravagance in their policy of placing 
contracts. 

Naturally, the announcement that about two 
million more pounds are to be allocated for infor- 
mation and broadcasting to foreign countries has 
not pleased the Beaverbrook press. Much of the 
money is to be spent in modernising the BBC's 
transmitters, in extending BBC and British Council 
services in a number of key countries and in pro- 
viding free television material for foreign stations 
and more scholarships for foreign students. 

Another topic agitating backbenchers has been 
the reduction of army regiments to fifty. This ts 
naturally something which touches the feelings 
of anyone who has been an army officer, and, 
paradoxically, it may give the Government more 
trouble with their own side than graver questions. 

The St. James’s theatre has been another sore 
point this week. Vivien Leigh made a gallant 
attempt to save it by intervening in a House of 
Lords debate, but to no avail, thought it now 
looks as thought there may be an outside chance 
of something being done. The ferry between 
Gosport and Portsmouth has been holed in a 
collision. There is a strike in Covent Garden 
which has cut the supply of vegetables to London 
shops. A British firm has designed a nuclear- 
powered ship. The Aga Khan has died and has 
been succeeded as Iman of the Ismaili sect of 
Moslems by his grandson Karim. 


Twenties Intelligence 


Press criticisms of The Twenties by John 
Montgomery (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


A LOVELY scrapbook of nostalgia.—Reynolds News 
No ATTEMPT to guy them or use them as a peg for 
nostalgia.—The Times. 

ALMOST unbelievably dull. 
MANAGING never to be dull. 


The Economist. 
Newcastle Journal. 
Tribune. 
ARRANGEMENT is unattractively confused. 

The Observer, 
BOTH FASCINATING and nostalgic.—Birmingham Post. 
Nor, To be fair. a dealer in nostalgia. 

Glasgow Herald 

LIVELY CHRONICLE.—Evening Standard. 
RaTHER laboriously compiled.—The Scotsman. 


SKILFULLY compiled. 
THE 


Put The Twenties on your library list. 
Peter Noble, BBC. 
I CANNOT recommend this book. 
Arthur Calder-Marshall, BBC. 
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Lorp BROOKE OF HAVER- 
stock Hit (I anticipate, it 
is true, but another display 
like the one he gave on Tues- 
day and anticipation will be- 
come present reality) reminds 
me of Archie Rice croaking, ‘I ‘as a go, ladies, I 
"as a go, don't I?’ as justification of a performance 
so awful and so inept that not even the gallery 
can any longer be bothered to give it the bird. 
Mr. Brooke does indeed ‘ave a go, but by the 
end of the well-merited leathering he received at 
the end of Tuesday's questions there were mem- 
bers of his own front bench who were devoutly 
wishing he would ‘ave a go with a little more 
sense in it. 

The affair began the day before, with one of 
those lightning raids on the enemy’s positions that 
used to be so skilfully organised by Mr. Geoffrey 
Bing. This one, however, seemed not to have been 
organised at all. When questions on Monday had 
finished, Mr. Arthur Lewis rocked to his feet and 
innocently sought the Speaker's guidance as to the 
precise point in the proceedings at which it would 
be appropriate for him to move the adjournment 
of the House under Standing Order No. 9, to dis- 
cuss a matter of urgent public importance. Mr. 
Lewis was careful not to disclose the nature of 
the matter in question, and the House was there- 
fore mightily intrigued, and by no means inclined 
to pursue Mr. Aubrey (‘It is implicit in my state- 
ment’) Jones round the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories, still less to follow Hoylake UDC up the 
tree of compensation for British nationals ex- 
pelled from Egypt. 

The floor cleared, Mr. Lewis proceeded to 
dance his somewhat elephantine gavotte on the 
prostrate body of the Rent Act. Form G, it ap- 
peared, was not available at booksellers and 
Stationers in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demand on the part of tenants for this document. 
Mr. Speaker, who could not be expected to resist 
pointing out in passing that this was the first time 
the failure to issue a form had been regarded as 
a matter of urgent public importance, ruled that 
the matter did not fall within the Standing Order. 
Mr. Lewis, so to speak, spat on his hands and 
moved into action like a self-propelled battering- 
ram. The Minister, he declared, had a statutory 
duty to make these forms available, and yet— 
horribile dictu—they could not be obtained. Now 
Mr. Lewis is a battering-ram of more weight than 
accuracy, and it was therefore with a feeling of 
the keenest anticipation that I observed such 
skilled directors of sieges as Mr. Paget and Mr. 
Sidney Silverman emerge from their trenches and 
put their shoulders to Mr. Lewis's wheels. Mr. 
Paget, who always manages to sound as though 
the things he is complaining about are not merely 
wrong but deeply and foully immoral, so that no 
decent man could possibly defend them, explained 
what the form was. With the emphasis placed so 
carefully that he began to sound like the Day of 
Judgment, he declared that ‘This form is a 
necessary procedure for the tenant if he is to save 


. (pause) his (long pause) home. And anon: ‘The 


Statute puts on the Minister a duty to produce 
this form. His failure to do so endangers the 
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homes of (tremendous shout) millions of people.’ 

Mr. Speaker was clearly shaken, and Mr. Silver- 
man, remember, had not yet been heard from, 
though he had been bobbing up and down for 
some time. The ruling, however, stood; though a 
none too gentle rap for Mr. Brooke accompanied 
it. Mr. Paget gracefully yielded the floor to Mr. 
Silverman, who supplied the note of urgency that 
the Speaker had hitherto found lacking. The 
forms, it seemed, had to be returned by August 17, 
by which time the House would have risen. 

Ho, hum. ‘I have no doubt, said the Speaker, 
‘that what has been said here today will have its 
effect.’ He spoke more truly than he knew, for a 
few seconds later we were treated to the marvel- 
lous sight of the Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion sprinting down the hill to give a final shove 
to the battering-ram as it rolled on its way to- 
wards the gates of Troy. Mr. Gaitskell, believe it 
or not, has heard the chimes at midnight. It has 
recently dawned upon him (the precise point on 
the Damascus road at which the light was seen 
has yet to be ascertained, but research continues) 
that the Labour Party, with reasonable luck, is 
going to win the next General Election, and that 
when that happens he is going to be Prime Minis- 
ter. Suddenly his step has become more jaunty, 
his eye more bright, his collar more crisp. As for 
his nose, it is as sharp as a pen, and we may 
expect him to begin babbling of green fields at 
any moment now. The Opposition, as soon as it 
had recovered its breath, let loose a cheer that 
could have been heard clearly at Number Ten, 
Downing Sireet—and not only could have been, 
but was. For Mr. Macmillan, who had sat silent 
throughout the display, now propelled Mr. Butler 
to his feet. Mr. Butler, that one-man Riot Squad 
(though his method is not to club dissidents into 
submission nor even to play fire-hoses upon them, 
but to steal up behind them and sever their braces, 
taking good care to be ten yards away when their 
trousers fall down), flung the tranquillisers about 
with a profligacy that would have shocked the 
BMA to the core. No notice had been given. It 
would have been better if Mr. Lewis had ap- 
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MISS LEIGH suddenly jumped to her feet.—Daily Mail. 
FOR A few moments she stood unnoticed at the 
wooden barrier to the Chamber.— Daily Sketch. 








SHE WAS wearing a small white halo hat.—Daily 
Express. 
. a large flat hat—Daily Mail. 


LORD BLACKFORD was speaking.— Daily Herald. 
LORD BLACKFORD had just finished.— Daily Telegraph. 
LORD HUNTINGDON had just begun.—The Times. 


SHORTLY before 6.45.—Daily Telegraph. 
. at 6.45.—Daily Sketch. 
SHORTLY BEFORE 7.—Daily Herald. 


BLACK ROD leapt up and hurried to her carrying his 
gold-tipped staff of office —Daily Mail. 
SIR BRIAN leaned over and said, ‘You will have to go 
now. —Daily Express. 
BLACK ROD touched her shoulder.—Daily Mirror. 
. . » puta hand on her arm.—Daily Sketch. 

. seized her arm.— Daily Herald. 


THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH escorted Miss Leigh from 
the chamber down a corridor to a car.—Daily Sketch. 
EXEUNT all three to the peers’ tea-room for a cup of 
tea.— Daily Herald. 
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proached the Minister directly. The matter would 
be brought to the attention of the Minister. The 
Minister would be available to answer questions 
about the matter at the earliest possible moment. 
The Leader of the Opposition had always in- 
.formed the Government through the usual chan- 
nels when such incidents were likely to occur. The 
necessary action would be taken. Cool off, chaps. 


Now one significant factor in all this brouhaha 
was that the Opposition had its facts wrong from 
start to finish. The Rent Act does not lay a 
statutory obligation on the Minister to provide 
adequate supplies of the form. Form G does not 
have} be returned by August 17. Form T (which 
does) 1s not concerned with the saving of tenants 
homes. This being so, it appeared next day that 
the cards were stacked for the Government, and 
it must have been a source of no pleasure at all 
to the Prime Minister to watch Mr. Brooke stand 
for nearly half an hour at the Despatch Box, 
trumping his own aces, revoking constantly, drop- 
ping his cards all over the table, and bidding six 
hearts with not a blood-thumper in his hand. The 
result was (to bid my metaphor a final adieu) that 
the Opposition took every trick, and if Mr. 
Brooke does not want to be thrown out of the 
Commons Crockford’s he had better pull himself 
together pretty smartly. To have to admit, as he 
did, that he had failed to ensure adequate distr!- 
bution of these forms the instant the Rent Act 
came into force was a sad comment on the stand- 
ards of ministerial efficiency that he apparently 
thinks good enough. His obdurate refusal to yield 
an inch to the pleas of the Opposition or of his 
Own supporters that the forms should be mad: 
available through local council offices or post 
Offices was, in its quite unnecessary stupidity. 
worse. But to fumble and stumble and bumble and 
rumble and tumble and jumble and mumble as 
Mr. Brooke did was inexcusable on any grounds 
and explicable only on the assumption that he ts a 
long way short of being anywhere near up to his 
job. ‘1 am not in a muddle, he declared, and loud 
hosannas burst from the ranks opposite. “Supplies 
are adequate,’ he repeated, and the hosannas rang 
Out anew. ‘] have underestimated nothing, he 
whined, and the cries of ‘Resign’ bade fair to 
block the air-conditioning system. 


Somebody whose name I! am _ prepared 
to supply to anyone who will send me a stamped 
addressed envelope, together with a reference as 
to his bona fides from a Justice of the Peace, said 
afterwards that Mr. Brooke might almost be a 
Liberal, he was so stupid, a judgment that it 
would be difficult to improve upon. ‘] ’as a ¢ ), 
ladies, I "as a go, don’t 1?’ You does, Mr. Broo} *. 
you does. And a pretty poor go you ‘as, too. 

In striking contrast to Mr. Brooke's display w:s 
that of the Colonial Secretary on Monday. Now 
I yield to almost everybody in my admiration for 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, but with Clio, in whose house- 
hold I am at any rate a paying guest, at my 
elbow, I must needs declare that he rode out the 
Cyprus storm with scarcely a drop of water on 
his well-scrubbed—nay, pomaded—decks., Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd is not only as long as a conger eel: 
he is also as slippery, and though Mr. Polly's 
uncle knew that you cannot catch an eel in your 
bare hands, Mr. James Callaghan and Miss Jennie 
Lee apparently did not. 

The failure of the Government to produce any 
kind of policy for Cyprus was proper matter for 
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discussion and censure. But how can you keep it 
up for a whole debate if you know perfectly well 
that there is no possibility of getting any hint of 
sense out of the Government? Answer (wrong 
answer, as it turned out): you do it by 
putting up Mr. Callaghan to make a brave 
show of believing his own oratory. So we 
had a lot of stuff about ‘folly and madness,’ 
delivered in a voice that was constantly threaten- 
ing to crack with emotion, and subsequently had 
a bad let-down from Miss Jennie Lee, whose visits 
to Wormwood Scrubs had produced material 
which sounded less and less sensational as she 
developed it, until it crumbled away, under the 
assault of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s elegant evasions, 
like fairy gold. In fact, only two things were 
learnt from this debate. The first is that Mr. 
Profumo is an even more watery young man than 
had previously been supposed. He really must 


learn that to make wild assertions about the 
Opposition’s policy and then, realising that he has 
gone too far, to get out of taking what’s coming 
to him by refusing to give way for a correction, 
is not only cowardly; it is also bad ‘for his reputa- 
tion generally. It is also useless, since he had to 
give way in the end anyhow. 

The other thing that transpired was that Mr. 
Walter Elliot can be, when he chooses, as big an 
ass as anybody else present, which is saying a 
good deal. Admittedly, partition of Cyprus is his 
brain-child, and a mewling and puking babe it is, 
too. But the rage with which he said, ‘The only 
matter for discussion this afternoon is when parti- 
tion is to take place’ was ill-suited to a statement 
sO preposterous, just as the guffaws of Mr. Geof- 
frey Hirst while Miss Lee was reading the details 
of some alleged atrocities were ill-suited to—well, 
to anybody but Mr. Geoffrey Hirst. TAPER 


~~~ A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE GOVERNMENT'S elaborate appli- 
cation of whitewash on the Cyprus 
torture allegations might have been 
more convincing had it not coin- 
cided with the report of an inquest 
Coes” on a Greek Cypriot prisoner. 
According to a Turkish police sergeant, the 
prisoner had to be shot to prevent him escaping. 
Yet it was admitted that he was shot at ten yards 
range; and that no attempt was made to pursue 
him, or to fire warning shots over his head. A 
British police officer testified that he had ordered 
‘one of the men’ to shoot, when he reported that 
the prisoner was trying to escape. Yet 22 bullets 
were found in the prisoner’s body. The phrase 
‘shot when trying to escape’ has long had an ugly 
connotation; in this case, there seems to have 
been barely even the pretence that it was true. 
* * * 
ONE MIGHT HAVE thought, from the flourish with 
which the Minister of Transport announced it, 
that the proposed forty-mile speed limit on some 
selected stretches of London’s suburban roads 
was all part of the scheme to speed up traffic. 
Not a bit of it. Detailed investigation discloses 
that of the selected pieces of road only a third 
are at present in the thirty-mile limit; the rest 
are unrestricted. This slowing down process covers 
pieces of road varying from eight miles to patches 
of half a mile or so, and imagination can easily 
conceive the wretched motorist, if he is strangely 
conscientious, juggling his car between three 
different speeds within a ludicrously short dis- 
tance. Those familiar with, for instance, the A41 
may have noticed two such stretches; one where 
thirty will be followed by unrestricted which will 
in turn be followed by forty within at most a mile 
and a half; the other, infelicitously worded in the 
official description as ‘from Barnet way to Apex 





Malenkov Intelligence 


HE WILL be well suited to his new job. He was trained 
to be an electrical engineer and so was his wife. 
Daily Mail, July 11. 
HE MADE no attempt to conceal his lack of technical 
knowledge in the field of electric power. He left all 
technical matters to his assistant. 
Daily Telegraph, July 11. 


Corner to 80 yards north of Glendale Avenue, 
Hendon’ (Glendale Avenue is nowhere near Hen- 
don—to say nothing of the grammar), is a stretch 
of about half a mile long between two pieces of 
unrestricted road and has hitherto itself been 
unrestricted. The absurdity of all this matches the 
absurdity of the whole forty-mile notion. Both 
motoring organisations point out quite rightly the 
confusion it leads to: motorists are less likely than 
ever to observe limits dotted round the country- 
side in such random profusion. 
* * * 
1 AM GLAD to see that several doctors have taken 
up the subject of tranquillisers, at the British 
Medical Association’s meeting; for if ever the 
public were being defrauded by any new racket, 
this is it. The British Medical Journal this week 
contains a report of an experiment done under 
ingeniously controlled conditions to test the effect 
of certain drugs: the patients not knowing what 
drug they were getting, or even whether they were 
getting a drug at all—some of the pills were place- 
bos. The results were significant; only one of the 
drugs tested came out with any credit, and most 
of them were failures, as far as the patients were 
concerned. A similar experiment with many of the 
other ‘tranquillisers’ would show interesting 
results; already it seems certain that most of the 
successes claimed by manufacturers in ‘tranquil- 
lising’ patients could equally be claimed (as one 
doctor suggested) by the manufacturers of 
whisky. Yet whisky is heavily taxed, while 
drugs are distributed free at the taxpayers’ 
expense. And then there is the risk of side effects; 
even the most reputable drugs are apt in a few 
cases to produce disquieting and sometimes dan- 
gerous symptoms in patients who happen to be 
intolerant to them. The subject is one that could 
do with further investigation: but no investiga- 
tion is needed to show that the regulations con- 
cerning the distribution and use of ‘tranquillizers’ 
are ridiculously lax. 
* * > 

THE SHARP RAP over the knuckles which the Press 
Council has given the Daily Telegraph for break- 
ing the embargo on the United Nations report 
on Hungary is well deserved. The Telegraph's 
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answer in extenuation of its cheating—that other 
papers cheated too—is unworthy of a reputable 
newspaper. Nevertheless the whole subject of 
‘embargoes’ on newspaper copy needs to be re- 
considered. The practice of distributing reports to 
the press ‘embargoed’ until a certain date, in order 
to give correspondents time to study them and 
write better informed articles, is sensible; but it 
can only work so long as newspaper editors are 
prepared to play the game according to the spirit, 
and not merely the letter, of the rules. As it is, 
there is a growing tendency for newspapers to 
publish what purports to be intelligent specula- 
tion about the contents of an embargoed docu- 
ment, but which is actually cribbed from the docu- 
ment itself. If the newspaper is blamed, it can 
protest that it obtained the information not from 
the document, but from another source: because 
where this is true, as it occasionally is, the news- 
paper's decision to print the speculation is justi- 
fied, according to the current Fleet Street code. 
But often, of course, it is not true. 
* * * 
ON THE CREDIT side of Fleet Street, I must offer 
congratulations to the Sunday Times on their 
7,000th issue, in which they were able to boast 
that their circulation had reached 750,000—an 
increase of over 15 per cent over the equivalent 
figure last year. As the Observer's circulation has 
also risen considerably in the same period, the 
two Sundays are clearly gaining a new reader- 
ship, and gaining it at a pace that is the envy 
of many members of what used to be called the 
popular press. That this advance has not been 
achieved by any lowering of sights is particularly 
satisfactory: and perhaps it will give certain other 
newspapers—notably the Daily Mail, whose 
general standards have shown a depressing decline 
in recent months—reason to pause, before trying 
te reach even lower levels. 
* * * 
AND WHILE I am on the subject, my congratula- 
tions must also go to Sir Bruce Ingram, who has 
now been editor of a national journal for longer 
even than C. P. Scott, of the Guardian. Talk of 
‘beating the record’ seems to me to be a little 
inappropriate on this occasion: the two editor- 
ships are hardly comparable, as Scott had to pro- 
duce six Guardians for every one of Sir Bruce’s 
Illustrated London News, Still, it is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Sir Bruce, who was 
eighty a few weeks ago—not that you'd notice. 
I feel he has not been given sufficient credit for 
the popularisation of archeology in this country 
(the programme ‘Animal, Vegetable and Mineral’ 
would not have been so successful if it had not 
fallen on eyes that had already been opened). 
And anybody who blames the collapse of the 
fourpenny Picture Post on television may be inter- 
ested to know that the sale of the //lustrated 
London News, which costs six times as much, is 
actually increasing. 
* + * 
THE QUEEN MOTHER’s tour of Northern Rhodesia 
was by all accounts very successful but judging by 
this advertisement in a Rhodesian paper it has 
given rise to a good deal of sartorial heart search- 
ing. 
PERSONAL 
For hire, Dove Gray Spats (Size 8), 9d. per 
hour, 1/- per hour during Royal visit. Special 
rates for Civil Service.—Dinham, Box 60, Kitwe. 
PHAROS 
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The Canal and Mr. Connell 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


HE latest attempt to justify the Government's 

Suez policy has been made by Mr. John 
Connell, in a book* which suffers from bias, 
irrelevancy, selective presentation of facts, 
emotionalism, stylistic infelicity, bad print and 
excessive length. Its title immediately betrays the 
inherent weakness of the author’s case and his 
lack of- critical sense. Napoleon observed to the 
Governor of St. Helena that Egypt was ‘the most 
important country in the world.” This must be 
rated one of his more inane remarks, and Mr. 
Connell’s use’of it is a masterpiece of unconscious 
irony. In Napoleon's day the most important 
country was undoubtedly England, and if he had 
succeeded in grasping this fact he might never 
have found himself on St. Helena. His obsession 
with Egypt lured him into a fruitless and dis- 
astrous expedition which only by a hair’s-breadth 
failed to put an early stop to his career. Sir 
Anthony Eden was less fortunate. 


Beneath Mr. Connell’s assertiveness there is an 
interesting undertone of doubt and deprecation. 
Even he cannot be as brazen as most of the 
Government's supporters were in the brave days 
of last November. ‘Neither the British nor the 
French analysis, he says, ‘when put to the test, 
was proved completely right; nor was either 
demonstrated to be utterly wrong or dishonour- 
able.’ Of Nasser and his people he writes: ‘The 
man was not a Hitler, the Egyptians were not the 
Germans; the potentiality for evil might be 
limited and fitful, the lust for vengeance was as 
great. And of the military operation against 
Egypt: ‘The psychological aspects ... were 
woefully ill-considered, belatedly and in accord- 
ance neither with sound principles nor with clear 
directives.’ (My italics throughout). It is evident 
from these passages that the defence is being 
forced to shift its ground. 


Mr. Connell’s method is to give his own version 
of British policy in the Middle East since 1945, 
which enables him to devote a large part of his 
book to events preceding the Suez crisis and to 
an exposure of the Socialists’ record. This was 
admittedly bad, but it has little or nothing to do 
with the Government's recent performance. Bevin 
made a hash of Palestine, and he and his col- 
leagues may therefore be said to have added to 
the troubles which anyway existed, and would 
have continued to exist, in the Middle East. But 
they cannot be held responsible for the national- 
isation of the Suez Canal Company, which was 
mainly due to causes beyond their control or sub- 
sequent to their term of office. Above all, they 
cannot be blamed for the amazing and cumulative 
folly with which the Eden Cabinet reacted to 
Nasser’s coup. 


In dealing with Middle Eastern history since 
the war a British author may be forgiven for 
showing a slight prejudice in favour of Israel, 
since British Governments have tended to err in 
the opposite sense. But Mr. Connell carries his 
Zionist sympathies too far. He gives the impres- 
sion that, while the Arab countries were all in 





* THe Most IMPORTANT Country. By John Con- 
nell. (Cassell, 16s.) 


varying degrees guilty, Israel was innocent, 
enlightened, restrained and dignified. Without 
wishing to excuse Arab fanaticism, one may fairly 
remark that Jewish fanaticism has also been a 
potent and harmful factor. Mr. Connell does not, 
for instance, bother to mention in his narrative 
the Jewish raid on Gaza in February, 1955, of 
which Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi in their 
excellent ‘Penguin’ (Middle East Crisis, 2s.) write 
as follows: “This raid... is one of the most 
fateful dates in Middle East history. For up to 
that moment Egypt had been rather less active 
against Israel than the other Arab countries. . . . 
The Egyptian frontier with Israel was only lightly 
garrisoned. The Jews took the frontier guards by 
surprise, and not only defeated the Egyptian 
frontier force but humiliated it.’ This incident is 
referred to, not by the author, but in a letter from 
Mr. Harold Macmillan which he cannot resist 





quoting. But for this inadvertent reference his 
readers might never have known about the Gaza 
raid, 

The question of ‘collusion’ was revived in an 
acute form when two French journalists, Merry 
and Serge Bromberger, published their account 
of the Suez crisis. This is now available in an 
English translation (Secrets of Suez, by M. and 
S. Bromberger: Sidgwick and Jackson, 12s. 6d.; 
Pan Books, 2s. 6d.). Any such account must be 
treated with caution, but since there is reason to 
believe that this one owes much to high official 
sources in France its allegations are important 
and cannot be lightly dismissed. Mr. Connell’s 
efforts to allay suspicion are fit only for a laugh. 
Thus he argues that the meeting between Eden, 
Mollet, Pineau and Selwyn Lloyd on October 16 
of last year could have had no ‘clandestine’ pur- 
pose, since the British Ministers took with them 
Sir George Young, ‘the Foreign Office’s chief 
spokesman and contact with the Press.’ The 
pertinent fact, however, is that the four Ministers 
were closeted together in complete secrecy, with- 
out the assistance of Sir George Young or anyone 
else. The Brombergers’ story that Mollet and Ben- 
Gurion met on Villacoublay airfield about a week 
before the Israeli attack is countered even more 
naively. ‘Throughout the whole of September and 
October,’ says Mr. Connell, ‘the Prime Minister 
of Israel was at home in Israel, and every day of 
those two months has been accounted for by his 
personal secretariat.’ When a man has something 
to hide the most unlikely people to spill the beans 
are his private secretaries, and their démentis are 
surely quite worthless as evidence. 

It must be said in passing that the Bromberger 
book is a terrible revelation of what has happened 
to France. Its theme is that a great French exploit 
was marred by British irresolution—a theme 
which may be gratifying and consoling to the 
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French, but which bears little relation to the truth, 


Many Frenchmen who are still oppressed by a | 


sense of their country’s failure in 1940 may be 
glad to read of Britain’s failure in 1956; but in 
reality France’s degradation last year was even 
worse than Britain’s. The whole nation— 
politicians and people—showed a _ collective 
chauvinism, a community of wrong-headedness, 
an almost monolithic acceptance of false values. 
which we at least were spared. 


Returning to Mr. Connell, one must draw atten- 


e 


tion to some further faults in his book. The state- 


ment is made yet again that the Canal was ‘a 
simple matter of life and death’ to Britain, though 
it has been repeatedly shown that this is a gross 
exaggeration. Another familiar accusation, which 
appears more than once, is that Eisenhower's 
ultimate concern was for the result of the Presi- 
dential election. This is a palpable lie. Of course 
he wanted to be re-elected, but few men have 
shown a more striking readiness to do their duty 
whatever the cost in votes. When he announced 
that his Government would honour its pledge 
under the Tripartite Declaration he was in grave 
danger of losing the support of American Jewry. 
Mr. Connell ignores this point. He also says that 
the President was indignant when he received the 
news of the Anglo-French ultimatum, without 
bothering to add that this news reached him 

the form ofan agency report. The British Govern 
ment’s failure to consult or inform other Com 
monwealth Governments is not even mentioned 


~ 


‘ 


The Commonwealth, indeed, seems to have no 
meaning for Mr. Connell; for him it is only 
British interests and British prestige that count— 
an approach which, in the modern world, is selt- 
defeating. His attitude towards India, and in par- 
ticular towards Mr. Krishna Menon, is the most 
telling clue to his general state of mind. He 
exhibits the passionate unreasonableness of a man 
whose racial and cultural superiority has been 
challenged and who is becoming a prey to 
persecution mania. ‘India’s economic reliance 
upon the Canal was considerable,’ he says, ‘but 
neither it nor India’s membership of the British 
Commonwealth could prevent either Mr. Nehru 
or Mr. Krishna Menon from giving their active 
support as well as sympathy to Egypt.... 
Vindictiveness, resentment and cold, burning 
hatred glittered behind the facade of their 
elaborately phrased public platitudes.. Mr. Con- 
nell is not the one to complain of elaborate 
phraseology; his own mode of expression is not 
exactly terse. And what on earth does he mean 
by ‘cold, burning hatred’? He can be allowed one 
of these adjectives, not both. 

When writing of Mr. Menon his language is 
quite unmeasured. He describes him as being 
‘of obscure South Indian lineage’ and ‘inveterately 
and intransigently hostile to Britain.’ At one point 
he says that he ‘folded his dark wings and dropped 
plummet-like from the sky—meaning that he 
arrived to represent his country at the United 
Nations! Now for all I know Mr. Connell may 
be descended from the Sun, but his origins make 
no difference to what I think of his political ideas 
or, for that matter, to my estimate of him as a 
human being. So much for ‘lineage.’ As for 
Menon’s alleged hostility, I have it on good 
authority that he worked harder than anyone to 
devise the formula whereby India was enabled to 
remain a member of the Commonwealth while 
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adopting a republican constitution. He also 
worked very closely with Sir Anthony Eden in 
bringing about the Indo-China settlement—and 
many other instances could be cited. He has even 
played his part in Mr. Connell’s own sphere of 
public service, as a member of the St. Pancras 
Borough Council. 

It is wicked nonsense to pretend that India was 
trying to undermine us during the Suez crisis. 
Quite apart from sentiment, why should she act 
against her own economic interest? If only the 
Indian plan, rather than Mr. Dulles’s, had been 
supported by our Government at the first Lancas- 
ter House Conference, we should have settled the 
Canal dispute on the best terms possible in the 
circumstances, and the Commonwealth as a 
partnership would have scored a notable diplo- 
matic triumph. Even later than this the situation 
was not hopeless. According to Mr. Connell the 
proposal that British, French and Egyptian 
representatives should meet at Geneva on 
October 29 ‘petered out in the arid sands of Mr. 


Nehru’s and Mr. Krishna Menon’s activities.’ In 
fact nothing came of it because the British and 
French Governments had foolishly committed 
themselves to internationalisation of the Canal 
and were the prisoners of their own doctrine— 
if not of their own clandestine intrigues. What- 
ever the truth about collusion, it is hard to deny 
that these two Governments preferred violence to 
negotiation. 

Mr. Connell is for ever denouncing the narrow 
and hysterical nationalism of the Egyptians and 
others, but he is himself infected with the same 
spirit—and with much less excuse. It is significant, 
perhaps, that he should be the biographer of 
W. E. Henley—a natural war poet who was denied 
the emotional satisfaction of fighting in war. Mr. 
Connell’s case is different, though parallel. He is 
by nature an old-fashioned imperialist who yearns 
for the sort of Empire which has passed into 
limbo. He is a Curzon (or Killearn) manqué. But 
his frustration, unlike Henley’s, is not in the least 
poetic. It is merely pathetic. 


Invasion 1957 


By CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 


HE fashion noted by the authors of 1066 and 
Tau That for landing at Thanet and subduing 
England with fire and the sword has died out in re- 
cent centuries. The latest alien horde landed at 
Dover, subdued by the privations of flight, fired, 
some of them, by revolutionary enthusiasm. 
Since then they have been fed, clothed, accom- 
modated and forgotten. The large refugee camp 
is something new to this country, and what the 
Hungarians lack, besides jobs, money and the 
ability to say ‘th, is a status. Cartoonists do not 
make jokes about them—there is nothing to go 
on, while the models remain immured in camp 
and hostel, quarantined by the language problem, 
outlandish and rebarbative, like a prickly pear 
on a croquet lawn. 

It would be different if when they landed they 
had been billeted on our homes and castles. 
Humorists would be pulling out the files marked 
1939-40 and looking up the indexes under 
‘Evacuees.’ Evacuees had the same queer speech, 
unfamiliar manners; they evoked the same pity, 
gradually turning to irritation, in their half- 
willing hosts. But, in comparison, they were 
lucky. Even now that the first, urgent mass of 
helpless people has curdled and separated into 
drunks, intellectuals, honest men, racketeers, en- 
gaged couples and problem families, they still 
have little chance of being liked, abominated and 
laughed at like ordinary human beings. That 
loathsome evacuee family in Put Out More Flags, 
the Connollys, at least had immediacy. They were 
recognisably the kind of children who were 
billeted on poor Mrs. Brown next door. The Hun- 
garians are alien still. 

They are admittedly rather obviously un- 
English. It is true that their lives in camp look 
just like an extract from ‘English Life and 
Leisure,’ but then we have all been assuring our- 
selves for some time that Rowntree and Lavers’s 
damaging sociological survey cannot possibly be 
true about the English. They have all the usual 


vices, brought to the surface by idleness and in- 
security. Many have been leaving camp with 
issue blankets strapped round their suitcases, and 
some of the more enterprising have even been 
selling them off down in the village, but, as the 
stores foreman remarked, ‘It were no better when 
the RAF were here,’ and ‘they've got to get a 
bottom drawerful somehow. The abortion rate 
is probably higher than the English average, but 
this is not uncommon in Catholic countries and, 
in fact, abortion is not illegal in Hungary. It has 
provided the sceptical with some amusement to 





see the way the ecclesiastical interests concerned 
have shielded the refugees from the horror of 
contraception, and the amusement was open 
when a lady doctor from outside somehow 
slipped through the incense curtain and delivered 
a lecture on family planning. 

The tendency of couples to remain happy 
though unmarried has also led to some head- 
scratching among the orthodox. A determined 
attempt, only partially successful, was made to 
separate all such ménages on arrival. But, though 
there is a brisk trade in marriages with the local 
registrar, it was still possible for a lady looking 
for a couple to lodge with the Bishop of L—— 
to be found four and only to discover at the 
last moment that, though these were indeed 
couples, none had bothered with the tiresome 
formality of getting married. It seemed to worry 
her, though one would have thought that if any- 
one could put the wanderers back on the straight 
and narrow, the Bishop could. 

it is interesting to speculate on the influence 


8s 


wielded over these people by ten years of Com- 
munist rule. Perhaps it has resulted in a certain 
coarsening and that in unexpected places. Few 
English Reformed clergymen, for example, ap- 
proached for advice by two women in love with 
the same man, would return the brief and 
Solomonian counsel, ‘Draw lots.’ But the Hun- 
garian pastor told us this tale with obvious satis- 
faction at his ingenious solution. One could 
multiply instances of marital insensitivity, but it 
might be difficult to hold Communism respon- 
sible. However, there is one noticeable quality 
which years of making-do must have nourished 
if not fathered, and that is their inventiveness. It 
takes a Hungarian, desperate for hard liquor, to 
think of using an emptied and scoured fire ex- 
tinguisher as a rudimentary distilling plant. 

The running of a refugee camp, in these cir- 
cumstances, would tax the patience of a keeper 
of a monkey house. But the staff themselves ex- 
hibit many strangely zoological characteristics, 
scratching each other's backs one minute and 
stealing each other’s peanuts the next. Charitable 
organisations, as thick on the ground as negro 
sects in Mississippi, work like angels during office 
hours and intrigue like the Medici when off duty. 
And then, of course, there are the interpreters. 
The interpreters are the real rulers of a camp, 
but it is above all important not to let them realise 
this. Themselves usually expatriate Hungarians 
of many years’ standing, their attitude to their 
recently arrived countrymen is sometimes help- 
ful, sometimes sentimental and occasionally con- 
temptuous. It is not necessarily the particular 
attitude which you yourself are trying to convey 
in the remarks which they are translating—and 
it always seems to take so long to express in 
Hungarian the pithy, definite remark with 
which you are trying to clinch a conversation. 
Indeed, with Hungarians, I have found, conver- 
sations are only clinched by walking away. 

The powers of the interpreter are immense be- 
cause you are yourself in his power. An unsym- 
pathetic tolmacs, or one whose command of 
either language is less than perfect, can ruin the 
most carefully contrived plan. But the linguisti- 
cally incompetent do occasionally compensate, 
by an inspired boner, for the irritation they cause. 
The Hungarian paperhanger, for instance, who 
arrived at the Ministry of Labour looking for 
a job must have been a little puzzled by the 
looks of fascination and disgust which were ac- 
corded him because the interpreter wrote him 
down as a hangman. 

Some day perhaps—next month, next year— 
our camp will close and the invaders will have 
been assimilated, like the Saxons, the Jutes and 
the Angles before them, into the English blood- 
stream. We shall return to civilian life and Hun- 
garians for us will mean the people down the 
street, or the teacher, violin-maker or student 
whom we met up here and kept in touch with. 
It will be the best end to the revolution, if it 
happens, better than the hopes of glory per- 
severingly cherished by the Freedom Fighters 
Associations, because hopes of glory in the 
modern world are liable to turn to radioactive 
dust and ashes. It is better that they should be- 
come Englishmen, twentieth-century Huguenots, 
than remain distinct, a subject for sociologists’ 
theses. But at the moment the Tower of Babel 
stands in the way and the prospect seems distant. 

















Doctor in Court 


By HUGH J. KLARE 


THE  twenty-five-year- 
old labourer Ronald 
Dunbar was the first 
man to be convicted of 
capital murder and sen- 
tenced to death under 
the new Homicide Act. 
The Court of Criminal 
Appeal, however, up- 
held the defence of 
diminished _responsi- 
bility and substituted a 
verdict of manslaughter and a sentence of life im- 
prisonment. The court’s decision underlines the 
vital importance of medical evidence in murder 
trials; and many people feel that the trial demon- 
strated the inadequacy of the present procedure in 
making that evidence useful to judge and jury. 

There was no dispute as to the facts in Dun- 
bar’s case. He had killed an old woman who 
woke up while he was stealing money from her 
home, and the next day went to the police station 
to give himself up. The defence was solely and 
simply that Dunbar suffered from an abnormality 
of mind which impaired his responsibility, and 
that therefore the proper verdict to return was 
not guilty of capital murder but guilty of man- 
slaughter, as provided by the section of the 
Homicide Act dealing with diminished responsi- 
bility. 

It was the medical evidence, and the medical 
evidence only, which on the one hand could lead 
to a verdict of guilty of capital murder and an 
inevitable death sentence, and on the other to 
a verdict of guilty of manslaughter—a different 
offence altogether—and a sentence of imprison- 
ment or possibly even probation, perhaps with 
a condition of residence at a mental hospital. 
That is a difference, not only between life and 
death, between psychiatric treatment and hang- 
ing, but also between being labelled, or not 
labelled, a murderer. 

The traditional methods of examination in 
chief, cross-examination and re-examination by 
opposing counsels serve well enough when 
what the jury has to establish is the simple issue 
of ‘Did the accused do what he is charged with 
or did he not?’ Indeed, as a procedure for 
eliciting facts, and at the same time protecting the 
interests of the accused, these methods, applied 
within the framework of the rules of evidence, 
are probably superior to any others. But when 
it comes to psychiatric evidence, and the new 
Homicide Act makes a great deal dependent upon 
that evidence, it is quite another matter. 

Firstly; psychiatric evidence is evidence not of 
fact but of opinion. Secondly, psychiatry is a 
relatively young science and, though the body of 
agreed knowledge and opinion is much greater 
than the layman may realise, there are still con- 
siderable conceptual differences between various 
psychiatric schools which lend themselves only 
too easily to exploitation by counsel, and can be 
made to cloud the issue and bewilder the jury. 
Yhirdly, it is an unhappy fact that many psy- 
chiatrists do not master the difficult art of ex- 
pressing admittedly highly complex ideas, quite 














foreign to the layman, in clear and simple 
language. 

If these were the only difficulties in assessing 
psychiatric evidence it would be bad enough. 
But on top of all this the medical witness in a 
homicide case is forced to give his opinion in the 
form of answers to questions which are often 
beside the point and are, of course, expressly 
designed to discredit him. One of the questions 
which counsel for the prosecution in the Dunbar 
case asked of Dr. Orton, a consultant in psy- 
chiatry at various Newcastle hospitals and a 
lecturer in psychological medicine at King’s Col- 
lege, was whether he believed there were wicked 
people in the world. The purpose of this question 
was not to help the jury understand Dunbar’s 
mental condition. On the contrary, it was to trap 
the witness into entering into a metaphysical dis- 
cussion and perhaps making a generalisation that 
might alienate the jury. 

Are such methods really justified and in the 
best interests of arriving at that true under- 
standing of the mind and the heart of a human 
being on trial for life, towards which medical 
evidence must endeavour to guide the jury to 
the best of its capacity, and within the admitted 
limits of its knowledge? 





SENT the first fan letter to an actress I have 
| Perel for a long time when last week I wrote, 
via her husband, to congratulate Vivien Leigh. 
Her splendid gesture in the House of Lords (was 
it a premeditated plot?) may have been uncon- 
stitutional, but it voiced what thousands feel not 
only about the destruction of old theatres such 
as that at Leicester and the St. James’s Theatre 
itself, but it also was a protest against the sure 
and merciless destruction of so many modest and 
decent old buildings in England. 

But Vivien Leigh's protest also struck at the 
sinister force of money which is destroying our 
buildings and landscape in two ways. With 
public authorities meanness about money is 
doing the damage. Local authorities use concrete 
lamp standards because they are saved the cost of 
painting metal. They use corpse-colour lighting be- 
cause they maintain (often wrongly) that it is 
cheaper than colour-corrected mercury and tung- 
sten. Other public authorities like the Central 
Electricity Board refuse to put cables under- 
ground in places where they will destroy the 
landscape because they say it is too expensive. 
Equally sinister is the greed which is destroying 
our big cities with characterless cliffs of offices 
which pay no regard either to street line, sky- 
line or the proportions of older buildings in the 
neighbourhood. There are firms of architects to 
whom a financier can go and who will run him 
up a building designed from no other point of 
view than the percentage of profit it will yield 
on the capital expended. Such architects are ex- 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
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There can only be one answer. Even under the 
McNaghten Rules and the old murder law, many 
distinguished psychiatrists refused to go into the 
witness box because of the way in which a clever 
counsel could treat a snap answer, forced from 
them under cross-examination, in the presence of 


a press sometimes only too eager to belittle and | 





denigrate their work. The Homicide Act, and the | 


necessity to give evidence on diminished respon- | 


sibility, make an old problem more acute. Truth 
and justice might be better served if the medical 
witness were allowed to give a sustained ex- 
position, explaining and giving the reasons for 
his opinion. That exposition, even if it took an 
hour or two (for mental disturbance is often a 
complex matter which needs very careful ex- 
planation), would be the centre-piece of the evi- 
dence. When it comes to examination and cross- 
examination, the rules of evidence might have 
to be narrowed so that questions are strictly 
relevant to the opinion, and at the end witness 
might be allowed to recapitulate. 

Unless something of this kind is introduced, the 
psychiatrist in court will be unable to perform the 
real service for which he is gradually fitting him- 


self—a service which could lead to a greater and © 


fuller understanding of the dark corners of the 
mind. If it is not done, he may become the object 
of more and more cheap jibes and we shall con- 
tinue to sentence to death the mentally abnormal, 
content in the knowledge that ignorance and 
semantic parlour tricks will triumph in the end. 





perts in all dodges for saving space by lowering 
ceilings and pushing in an extra storey without 
actually infringing the by-laws and, of course, 
they are excellent at for saving on 
materials. 


devices 


WAPPING TO ROTHERHITHE 

I went lately to the isolated East London village 
of Wapping for the centenary celebrations of the 
famous church of St. Peter's, London Docks, 
where Father Lowder and Father Wainwright 
worked. The Underground station at Wapping is 
the most interesting and historic on the whole Lon- 
don Transport system. From its narrow platform 
you can see into the Thames Tunnel with its brick 
arches just as they were in 1824 when Sir Marc 
Brunel, the father of an even greater son, first de- 
signed them. I learn from L. T. C. Rolt’s interesting 
biography of the son, I. 
conceived the idea of how to build this, the first 


K. Brunel, that Marc } 
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sub-aqueous tunnel in the world, from watching | 


the tunnelling action of the ship-worm fteredo 
navalis in ships’ timbers while he was working 
at Chatham dockyard. He constructed the 
tunnel by building a shield in the form of six 


massive cast-iron frames which were divided into i 


three storeys and each storey consisting of twelve 
cells in which excavators worked. The excavators 
dug out to a depth of four and a half inches so 
that the shield moved forward four and a half 
inches at a time. The process took years because 
of flooding and lack of money. But today, if 
you stand at the river end of Wapping Station, 
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Wien of the World 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a family of 
nations. Men and women of over 50 races are working for the 
company in teeming cities and tiny islands .. . passing news, 
business and social messages and information of all kinds 
between the countries of the Commonwealth. Here is a 
Nigerian member of the Company’s staff at Lagos. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide network of 
140,000 miles of submarine cable which it maintains with a 
fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns and maintains wireless 
relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the overseas 





telegraph services of most of the colonial territories, and 
cable services in various other countries throughout the 
world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept or 
deliver cables in this country, is always at your service 
overseas. It is set in motion whenever you send a cable from 
any Post Office which accepts telegrams, or from your 
telephone or Telex installation. Cabling is very easy, very 
swift and very sure. A Greetings cable to anywhere in the 
Commonwealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 
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you can see the light from Rotherhithe shining 
on the rails at the other end as the tunnel dips 
down under the bed of the river. 


SCOTTISH FIVERS 

Dismayed by the new English £5 note, which 
looks like worthless foreign money, I went to 
the Institute of Bankers to refresh my mind with 
the beauty of our old notes and of modern 
Scottish ones. There is a restful library in the 
institute and in it are volumes containing 50,000 
different sorts of note from the earliest till today. 
There are also exhibits of forged notes and 
‘skit notes—that is to say, a note which looks 
exactly like, let us say, a Bank of England note 
for £50 and when you look at it closely you see 
it is for fifty pence. These were popular in the 
days of illiteracy for palming off on credulous 
rustics. Of the modern Scottish notes I think the 
best are those of the National Bank of Scotland 
with the view of Princes Street on the back. They 
are printed in Edinburgh and are so highly 
coloured and so richly adorned with old-fashioned 
steel engraving of the best quality that they must 
be impossible to forge. The Commercial Bank of 
Scotland uses better paper and picturesque Geor- 
gian engraving and lettering. The North of Scot- 
land Bank note shows a delightful engraved view 
of the old King’s College, Aberdeen. These at- 
tractive notes only fetch, I am told, 19s. 6d. in 
an English shop, though you can get £1 for them 
in a post office. 





SCIENCE 
AND 
THE SLICE 











E.:: a yy 
\ OST PEOPLE think bread is just bread—but Science 
is far from being fobbed off with simple explana- 
tions of this kind. Scientists have been doing a big thick 
slice of research. They have emerged from their back- 
rooms with these findings. Bread is an excellent food in 
itself. It could give us as much as three quarters of the 
energy we, and our rampaging children, use up in a 
day.’ And bread provides body-building proteins, and 
essential vitamins and minerals? into the bargain. 

A Special Report! by those distinguished nutritional 
authorities Professor McCance and Dr. Widdowson says 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the high 
nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man”. Meaning bread, of course. And a 
Pancl of eminent scientists and medical men under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen records this 
view: “Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet’”’.® 

What more is there to say ? Only this—see that your 
family eats plenty of bread, good and fresh, every day. 





4. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
geblished by H.M.S.O. 

All flour must contain— per 100 grams of flour: lron—not 
Jess than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milli- 
Nicotinic acid —not less than 1.60 milligrams. 

Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 





Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HAPPENED to be down Battersea way recently; 
| So my attention was attracted by an exhibitien 
which British Railways were holding in the goods 
depot there. Whether because it was a hot after- 
noon, or because the exhibition was free, or— 
as I suspect—simply because it was inadequately 
publicised, the place was almost deserted. As I 
walked through the prototype carriages I came 
across a few individuals sitting pooped out, in 
their shirtsleeves; and in the restaurant there were 
a few families putting away fruit squashes; but 
interest in the rolling stock, as such, was not 
marked. 

For this problem, it seems to me, is important. 
With all due respects to Mr. John Betjeman, I 
suspect that for every one person who is affected 
by the fate of Battersea Bridge, a hundred 
thousand are going to be affected by BR’s choice: 
which of the carriages on exhibition there to put 
into service. The trouble is that few of us who 
will have to use them get a chance to air our views 
until too late—until they are in service. This 
exhibition, or parts of it, should be sent on tour 
to railway stations all round the country. And it 
should be shown not merely to people who hap- 
pen to be passing; invitations should be issued 
to local authorities, Chambers of Commerce, 
Women’s Institutes and so on, in order that every- 
body interested can come and air his views. 

I would be interested to know if my own views 
on the subject are at all widely shared. I simply 
cannot understand why the habit of having 
separate carriages, with three or four passengers 
sitting glazedly opposite to each other has con- 
tinued. It is a relic of coaching days; and it has 
many disadvantages for railways. To begin with— 
from the railway’s point of view—fewer pas- 
sengers can be carried. From the passengers’ point 
of view discomfort, or at least inconvenience, is 
inevitable; feet are bound to tangle. And who 
wants to sit looking at some total stranger, except 
on the very rare occasions when the total stranger 
is worth looking at? 

My own opinion is that seating in railway car- 
riages should be on the same principle as air- 
liners. There was one example of this at the BR 
exhibition: ironically it was the first coach in 
the circuit, which led me to think that BR had 
at last woken up to the system’s advantages. Not 
merely could the seat backs be set at four different 
positions, according to the passenger’s taste: all 
seats except those at the ends of the compartment 
were reversible, so that the majority of passengers 
could face forward, while yet allowing the re- 
calcitrant back-to-the-engine minority (if they 
arrived in time) to face back. 

Disappointingly, this was the only coach of its 
type on view (apart from uncomfortable omnibus- 
type diesels). The rest were all variations on old 
BR themes. Why? Is it thought that there is a 
prejudice against the ‘open plan’ coach? I think 
this is simply because people have yet to realise 
its advantages. I have only once done a journey 
in this type of coach—from Dunkirk to Paris— 
and very comfortable it was. If there are snags, I 
do not know them: and I suggest that any of you 
who are interested in more comfortable rail travel 
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should try to visit this exhibition, if it is put on 
elsewhere; see for yourself, and, if you agree, add 
your pleas to mine. 


* * - 


For hygienic reasons, apart from any others, 
I welcome the new sliced bacon in vacuum packs 
straight from the factory which T. Wall and 
Sons, the pie and sausage firm, is introducing. 
It is not yet on sale all over the country, but will 
be in the near future. 

I sampled some the other day and found it 
excellent. The rind, which normally accounts for 
10 per cent. of the rasher weight, had been re- 
moved, so, at 5s. 6d. 2 pound for best back and 
3s. 6d. for streaky, prices are reasonable. 

Vacuum-packed bacon keeps longer and re- 
tains its colour better than the unwrapped 
variety, the firm tells me. Each pack is marked 
with a date and the bacon should be eaten before 
that time. The time can be extended if you have 
a refrigerator. 

I was interested to hear of the plans the firm 
has to ensure regular supplies of bacon of a 
guaranteed standard for vacuum packing. Mr. 
Collan Brett, a director of Walls and a member 
of the National Farmers’ Union Council, has 
inaugurated a pig advisory service to tell farmers 
how they can breed heavier ‘all-purpose’ pigs 
for these factory products. 

Vacuum packing is an idea largely developed 
in the United States. But, with memories of 
mammoth mushrooms, king-size lobsters and 
jumbo-size steaks, I hope we will not follow the 
Americans too closely in the drive for heavier 
pigs. There, bigger and better livestock has often 
meant you end up with less and less flavour. 


* * * 


And now for the last of Barbara Worsley- 
Gough’s dual-purpose recipes: two dishes from 
one. 

CaLves’ TONGUES, HOT: AND IN JELLY 

Three calves’ tongues are enough for the two 
dishes. Whila a pound of potatoes boils, I turn 
the tongues in hot dripping with a chopped onion 
and clove of garlic. The cooked potatoes are 
drained and enough of the liquid poured into the 
casserole to cover the tongues, with salt, black 
pepper, a bayleaf and a sprig of fresh chervil. 
The casserole is put to simmer very gently in the 
oven for three hours. Then it is cooled and the 
top fat removed, and I use this to cook two 
sliced tomatoes and two sliced courgettes in 2 
small pan. I take out the tongues and put one, 
sliced, in a shallow dish with sliced hard-boiled 
eggs and raw tomato and pour over it enough 
of the liquid to cover the slices. When the jelly 
sets I garnish it with parsley and bits of tomato. 

I slice the other two tongues and put them 
back in the casserole with the rest of the liquid, 
the cooked tomatoes and courgettes and the 
potatoes. I extract the bayleaf and the bit of 
chervil and reheat the casserole, well covered, 
in a very low oven. 

I prefer to have the cold dish first, if possible, 
because if there are any remains they can be 
added to the casserole. 
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Britam and the Common Market 


HE ratification of the Rome Agreements by 
) substantial majority in the French National 
Assembly has turned the project for a Common 
Market from an aspiration into an imminent 
reality. It is now going to happen, and at no 
distant date. The consequences can be disastrous 
or immensely beneficial. Disastrous if it results 
in the exclusion of Britain, Scandinavia and other 
member countries of the European Payments 
Union from a closely knit international economy 
within Western Europe under the leadership of 
Germany; and therefore in the deeper division 
of an already truncated Continent. Beneficial if it 
leads straight on to the creation of a comprehen- 
sive trading area comprising the whole of 
Western Europe and its associated oversea terri- 
tories. 

We are about to enter upon negotiations with 
the six Common Market countries primarily in 
order to discover where we come in; and in so 
doing we should be well advised to bear in mind 
the walls of prejudice and suspicion we have 
succeeded in building up against ourselves on the 
Continent of Europe during the past ten years. 
Our best friends think that we would never have 
put forward the plan for a Free Trade Area if 
it had not been for the threat of the Common 
Market. Our enemies think that we are out to 
destroy it. And the record unfortunately provides 
ample justification for their apprehensions. 

Western Europe, in the aftermath of the war, 
afforded a splendid opportunity for united action 
in the economic field. Productive capacity was 
low. Vast reconstruction was necessary. The co- 
ordination of investment plans, combined with 
the division of labour, industrial specialisation 
and a flexible exchange system, might have 
Stimulated productivity in general, and mass pro- 
duction in particular, to the point at which the 
basic requirements of the modern world would 
have been met. Britain, at that time by far the 
most powerful economic unit in Western Europe, 
should have taken the lead. Alas, we did 
nothing. We helped to sabotage the whole con- 
ception of planned investment when the Marshall 
Plan was launched, and refused even to partici- 
pate in the discussions which led to the formation 
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of the Coal and Steel Community. Finally, when 
some of us produced a plan at Strasbourg de- 
signed to graft the preferential system of the 
Commonwealth and Sterling Area upon a com- 
parable system in Western Europe, and to 
pursue co-ordinated policies of economic expan- 
sion, it was ruthlessly rejected by a Common- 
wealth Conference on the recommendation of the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. So, for the 
time being, we are back in the old international 
struggle for external markets; and the dream of 
building a trading area which could stand on its 
own feet in face of the overwhelming economic 
might of the United States and the Soviet Union 
remains a mirage. 

In the forthcoming negotiations we should ex- 
plain precisely why all this happened. It hap- 
pened not because we wanted to destroy the 
European economy and to live permanently 
upon the charity of the United States; but be- 
cause the doctrine of laissez-faire dominated the 
thinking of the ‘experts’ who decided the eco- 
nomic doctrines of the free world in 1945, and 
whose frantic efforts to revert to the classical 
ideal of free multilateral trade and a_ gold 
standard. which belongs to a world that no longer 
exists, have led inevitably to an endemic eco- 
nomic disequilibrium, accompanied by a _ per- 
manent and desperate shortage of dollars. 
Keynes himself became a victim of this ‘one- 
world illusion’; and those of us who resisted the 
folly of indiscriminate liberalisation and con- 
vertibility were denounced as restrictionists and 
anti-Americans. 

This accounts for the strong bias, especially in 
the United States, against discrimination in any 
form and against the formation of groups of 
countries for the pursuit of common economic 
objectives. It accounts for the American dislike 
of the Sterling Area and for the negative attitude 
of the International Monetary Fund towards the 
European Payments Union. It is also the reason 
why we are now trying to operate an inter- 
national currency system established at Bretton 
Woods, and an international trading system 
established by GATT, both of which are quite 
unworkable, 


Today we have another chance. But we shall 
not be able to take it unless we emancipate our- 
from the mentality of the 
nineteenth century and remember that no purely 
mercantile society has ever survived in history. 
The reduction of tariffs within a given area is 
good in so far as it stimulates competitive enter- 
prise: but, by itself, it is not the answer to the 
problems that now confront us. For example, 
so long as we fight inflation as separate economic 
units, on the basis of non-discriminatory trade, 
uncoordinated monetary policies and fixed ex- 
change rates, we are bound to lose the battle. 

We need a conscious policy of international 
economic expansion, based on the co-ordination 
of menetary policies and investment plans, a far 
more flexible currency system, and the automatic 
provision of credits for countries in temporary 
balance-of-payment difficulties. This will require 
radical revision of the functions and powers of 
the OEEC and the EPU, which must be aligned 
with those of the Common Market; and also the 
rationalisation of the various functional authori- 
ties to which increasing executive power is bound 
to be confided by legislatures already staggering 
under the load of public business amidst the 
complex ramifications of our modern planned 
society. It is fantastic that, as we enter an era 
when major decisions of economic policy have 
to be taken at international level not twice a 
year but twice a week, the OEEC should be 
situated in Paris, the Coal and Steel Authority 
in Luxembourg, the Common Market in Brussels, 
and in all probability Euratom at Nice. They 
should immediately be brought together. Above 
all, we need to harness the industrial resources 
and expanding market of Western Europe to the 
raw material resources of our oversea territories 
in order to increase the production and trade of 
the whole. Britain alone no longer possesses the 
reserves. or the investing power, or the market 
necessary for the continued economic expansion 
of the Commonwealth on the scale now required; 
and it is essential to forge closer economic links 
between the countries of the Sterling Area and 
those of the European Payments Union if either 
organisation ts to develop its full potentialities— 
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or, indeed, to survive as economic units in the 
world that is now rapidly taking shape. 

In this connection it is a pity that we should 
have gone off the deep end about agriculture, 
thus intensifying European suspicions, before 
discovering precisely what the intentions of the 
Common Market countries are. It is absurd to 
talk about the exclusion of all foodstuffs from 
the Free Trade Area when our own agricultural 
import policy is far more liberal, in the accepted 
sense Of the term, than that of the Messina 
Powers; and when the latter have not the slightest 
intention of embarking on free trade in agricul- 
tural products. We have already subscribed to 
the first report of the OEEC Ministerial Com- 
mittee for Agriculture and Food, in which the 
main objectives of agricultural policy are set 
down as a rise in the living standards of the agri- 
cultural population, a reduction of price fluctua- 
tions, the stimulation of production in order to 
save imports, and a minimum level of home pro- 
duction. On this basis it should be possible to 
enter into negotiations, commodity by com- 
modity, with the object of increasing the produc- 
tion and consumption of food everywhere, and 
without jeopardising either the existing Common- 
wealth preferences or the security of our own 
farmers. The truth is that we cannot enter the 
arrangements envisaged by the Common Market 
for agriculture, not because they are too liberal, 
but because they are too restrictive in character. 
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Wheat and sugar are both ruled out on this 
account. What we can do is to consider various 
commodities on their merits, including special 
arrangements designed to promote stability and 
orderly marketing. In the case of butter, for 
example, where price fluctuations have been most 
severe, Australia and New Zealand would be just 
as anxious as Denmark and the Netherlands to 
participate in any scheme for regulating supplies 
to the London market; and should be invited to 
do so. i 

Let me conclude with a prophetic paragraph 
from Barbara Ward's book The West at Bay: 
‘The British, the French, and the Low Countries, 
all assumed that the inter-war world could be 
a recognisable version of the nineteenth century 
with a gold standard, with free trade, with 
national sovereignty, with liberal ideas and capi- 
talist economies. The possibility that the first war 
had torn a gaping hole in the old fabric was not 
considered. . . . Over these days the last light 
of the Victorian sun still streamed, the light of 
a safe world of order and progress, the light of 
great certainties and greater wealth. But the 
illusion cannot be re-created after this struggle. 
For this time, it seems, all the pillars have fallen. 
The last ray of the old sun has been extinguished 
and if we of the Western world do nothing but 
look backwards, then “we are for the dark.” ’ 

Have we, at long last, had a real change of 
heart? We shall soon find out. 


Domestic Banking: A Year’s Development 


By 


THE men and women and machines 
fa that look after your account and pay 
; your cheques and provide you with the 
notes and coin you need (unless indeed 
you are a victim of the credit squeeze) operate 
what we may call the domestic side of banking. 
(This marks it off from the economic, or national, 
Or international banking which is the concern 
primarily of the economists and which affects 
bank customers only through interest rates—and, 
of course, squeezes.) At this domestic level the 
past twelve months have been unusually full of 
interest. 

From the point of view of the general public 
the development that deserves first mention is 
probably the fact that Mr. Graham Page has this 
summer reached the end of the long road along 
which he has had to pilot his endorsement re- 
form. When his Cheques (No. 2) Bill becomes 
law, as it should do before Parliament rises, the 
customer who pays a cheque into his account 
will normally not need to endorse it if it is pay- 
able to himself. Such cheques form 97 per cent. 
of the 500 or so million that are issued in this 
country every year; the other 3 per cent. are 
those that are ‘negotiated’—i.e., passed by the 
payee to somebody else—and these will still have 
to be endorsed. The ordinary private customer, 
who receives only one or two cheques in a year, 
will not find the change wildly exciting. But big 
businesses, handling perhaps hundreds of cheques 
a day, and, of course, the banks themselves, will 
find their work appreciably lightened. 

The technical details of the endorsement re- 
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form, which have given Mr. Page quite a bit 
of trouble in the past few years, have no place 
in this article. We may also properly avoid the 
technicalities of a matter that may eventually 
affect customers far more than the removal of 
most endorsements—the use of electronics in 
banking. This reached its first public stage just 
before the endorsement reform reached its last: 
at the beginning of the year the inter-bank com- 
mittee that has been examining the problem 
issued a first schedule of the equipment it expects 
to need. It seems likely that in the near future 
we shall find on our cheques the beginnings of 
a line of magnetic figures. These will code for 
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the new machines the amount of the cheque, the 
bank and branch on which it is drawn and the 
number of the account; and eventually both 
branch and clearing book-keeping will be trans- 
formed. The most striking change will come 
when, in order to provide the mass of material 
that computers thrive upon, the book-keeping of 
groups of branches is centralised in single 
branches. You may then not be able to have 
your statement on demand, and it seems unlikely 
that the statement when you get it will have the 
names of the payees of cheques: they will be 
replaced (as they often are already) by numbers. 

These are small enough public effects for a 
substantial revolution in banking methods—a 
revolution, it should be added, that will be spread 
over many years. Will it reduce the price of 
ordinary banking service? Indirectly and over 
a long term the electronic appetite for bulk may 
encourage the development of a ‘cheap’ banking 
account on lines already explored in America. 
But directly, the answer is almost certainly no. 
Costs are rising fast, and the banks, with no 
tradition of immediate passing on of such in- 
creases to the consumer, will yet probably have 
their work cut out to keep their charges stable. 

The latest increases in costs came with this 
year’s salary increases—in most banks 6 per 
cent., with more for junior levels and for some 
senior men. Nobody knows what the banks’ 
salary bill is, but these new increases will prob- 
ably cost the clearing banks something like two 
or three million pounds a year. The new entrant 
to banking now starts at rather more than £250 
a year and in Central London probably gets £320 
or £330. 

The cost-of-living hardships of bank staffs 
have ever since the war pushed bank salaries up- 
wards, and in the last few years recruitment 
difficulties have been more and more widely 
recognised as a reinforcement of the case for 
salary increases, not only amongst junior staffs 
(who now get up to five times the prewar starting 
pay) but also among the senior men who in- 
evitably help or hinder their banks’ recruitment 
by their own attitudes. But the recruiting diffi- 
culties remain, most acutely, of course, in the 
large centres of population, most acutely of all 
in London. The banks’ five-and-a-half-day week 
may be a greater recruiting weakness than any 
question of salaries; and also to be considered is 
the widely held public view of bank work as 
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lacking glamour. Routine work in a bank, like 
routine work everywhere else, is inevitably un- 
glamorous, but the bank manager in even the 
most built-up area has a job of unusual interest, 
with a greater diversity of interests than anyone 
else in the community. Electronics, with its in- 
evitable reduction in the number of routine jobs, 
may have its part to play here, too. 

Bank staffs have been in the news in recent 
months in a rather different connection. Their 
union, the National Union of Bank Employees, 
has this year concentrated all its energy on a 
campaign to get Parliament on its side in its 
fight for recognition. Of the Big Five banks only 
Barclays ‘recognises’ NUBE; all the banks, in- 
cluding Barclays, recognise their internal staff 
associations. The difference of principle between 
internal and external representation is the same 
here as it has been everywhere else; but in 
practice bank staffs remain divided, and NUBE 
has not yet obtained an overall majority mem- 
bership. The Parliamentary campaign, culminat- 
ing in a mass lobby and questions to the 
Minister of Labour, was inconclusive: the 
Minister refused to make it part of his duty to 
force any particular form of representation upon 
any particular employment. 

The NUBE campaign, which had a great deal 
of press comment, was not inspired by any pas- 
sionate ferment in the banks. There have been 


times since the war when salaries have seemed 
to be lagging even more than middle-class 
salaries generally and unrest has seemed to be 
stirring. But it has been hardly more than 
momentary; and over the longer term, especially 
as cost-of-living increases have eased the worst 
pressures, the benefits of good holidays (even an 
‘unappointed’ clerk can get four weeks), generous 
sick leave and in some cases quite startlingly 
sympathetic treatment of misfortune generally, 
have their stabilising effect. And the pension, 
although not nowadays the rare benefit it was in 
the Thirties, is still there. 

Endorsements and electronics, rises and repre- 
sentation make a varied enough pattern for a 
year. It is of quite minor interest, in comparison, 
that before long the impressed stamp will dis- 
appear from our cheques, to be replaced by a 
printed symbol. Last year’s Finance Act made it 
possible for the banks to pay cheque stamp duty 
retrospectively instead of in advance, and during 
the year of our survey the details have been 
worked out. You will, of course, still have to 
pay the ‘twopence on the cheque’; but it will 
now go to the Chancellor after you pay it instead 
of before. Administratively a substantial benefit 
to the banks, and in money terms a useful little 
bonus, this small reform may serve here as a 
pleasant footnote to a story of more notable 
changes in a changing environment. 


Votes for Shares 


By ROBERT HELLER 


TAKE-OVER bids for stores have be- 


“Swalcome a popular City institution, al- 
Sf; though by now, thanks to Mr. Wolfson 
and others, there are very few in- 
dependent stores left to take over. The latest 
bid, that of Mr. Hugh Fraser for the John 
Barker group which dominates Kensington High 
Street, has the blessing of the board of John 
Barker and was attractive enough financially to 
push its shares up by £2 apiece. The City’s 
enthusiasm then waned on unexpected grounds. 
As well as 10s. cash Mr. Fraser is offering four 
House of Fraser ‘A’ shares, which carry one vote 
per 20 units, in exchange for each £1 Barker 
share. These, in the best traditions of property- 
owning democracy, operate on the principle of 
one share, one vote. 

The apparently unanimous disapproval of Mr. 
Fraser's voting arrangements by the financial 
institutions at one point sent both his shares and 
John Barker’s chasing each other downwards. 
Perhaps significantly, it was the news that Deben- 
ham’s were considering a bid in voting stock 
which really restored life to the John Barker 
shares. The opponents of the non-voting share 
have naturally interpreted all this as a vote for 
their cause. Recent events have certainly con- 
firmed that the big battalions—the investment 
houses, pension funds, insurance companies and 
so on—are mostly on the side of the opposition. 
So is that Cerberus of shareholders’ rights, the 
financial press, although so far as anyone knows 
the private investor himself remains unmoved. 

Since nine other store groups, including Mr. 
Wolfson’s Great Universal Stores, have issued 
completely voteless shares without being penal- 


ised, Mr. Fraser may feel badly treated. But it is 
this very spread of non-voting shares that has 
precipitated the City’s alarm. A year ago the 
nominal value of non-voting equity shares had 
risen by 30 per cent. in twelve months, 140 per 
cent. in two years and threefold since 1953. The 
market value of these shares is now at least £450 
million. Shares like House of Fraser ‘A’ and 
Savoy Hotel ‘A,’ with greatly restricted voting 
rights and the same disfranchising effects, bring 
the total up to more than £500 million. The list 
of non-voting equities, which includes Marks and 
Spencer, J. Lyons, Allied Bakeries, Sears Hold- 
ings, A. E. Reed and British Electric Traction as 
well as Gussies, makes a healthy meal for the 
reformers to digest. 

In nearly all cases, although for many reasons, 
non-voting shares have been adopted as the only 
way to multiply shares without in any way affect- 
ing the control of a company. The private family 
business may be forced to issue stock to the 
public to avoid disastrously heavy payment of 
death duties. Or the family controlling a public 
company may wish to extract its capital from the 
business: one method is to make a capitalisation 
issue of free scrip, which serves to bring the 
company’s issued capital in line with its assets 
while enabling the family to sell off its own share 
of the scrip. In both these cases the management’s 
majority control of the business would be 
jeopardised were it not for the issue of non- 
voting shares. Nor does the take-over specialist, 
who must usually create additional shares for the 
share exchange operation, want to weaken his 
grip on his own company. 

The voteless share, generally identified as the 


‘A’ share, is thus a highly convenient device for 
managements, and many deny that it is at the 
Same time a threat to the shareholder. In practice 
the latter has not, of course, done badly out of his 
non-voting stock. In an extreme case, Marks and 
Spencer, where ordinary voting shares worth 
under £4} million now control a capital valued 
at over £200 million, it is safe to guess that there 
is hardly a discontented shareholder in the house. 
Non-voting share addicts also point out that the 
vote is a right that the shareholder seldom 
appreciates and rarely uses. They argue rightly 
that in many cases the motives for creating non- 
voting stock are unexceptionable. Finally, the 
investor knows what sort of bargain is being 
offered. If he doesn’t like non-voting shares, he 
doesn't have to buy. If he does buy, he shouldn't 
complain afterwards. 

All of these arguments have some force, but 
none answers the reformers’ central proposition. 
This is that the providers of risk-bearing capital 
should have a say in their company’s affairs in 
proportion to their holdings. This axiom is 
indubitably a cornerstone of capitalism, a justi- 
fication of shareholders’ existence and the answer 
to Mr. Gaitskell. Probably everybody in the City 
pays it lip-service. If a company is well managed 
it has nothing to fear from allowing its share- 
holders voting control. If it is badly managed, 
the shareholders, as the most interested parties, 
have an undeniable right to take action up to the 
ultimate point of a vote of no confidence in the 
board. 

The attitude of the institutions on this question 
is really decisive and has perhaps already pre- 
judiced any new issue of non-voting shares. As 
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the House of Fraser/John Barker story has 
shown, it can also cast a blight on take-over 
negotiations when shareholders wishing to retain 
their financial interest are asked to sacrifice their 
votes. The voteless share has been a key to some 
of the outstanding take-over operations of recent 
years, and the steps by which Mr. Clore built up 
Sears Holdings at a profit of several million 
pounds would have been greatly complicated if, 
as the New York Stock Exchange has done for 
over thirty years, the Stock Exchange Council 
here refused quotation to shares with no voting 
rights. Last year it was, in fact, proposed that 
the Council should take .this course. The Council 
disagreed. At the time many people in the City 
undoubtedly thought that the Council was right, 
but even then many would have welcomed a ban 
on dealings in new issues of non-voting shares. 
The Stock Exchange Council is certainly seen as 
the proper authority to deal with the problem, 
although the Government could effectively 
sabotage non-voting issues by legislation. So the 
Council may yet be forced by pressure of opinion 
to reconsider its position, which is never a bad 
thing. 

Rethinking may also be forced on some of the 
benevolent despots of industry and commerce, 
those excellently managed companies whose large 
issues of free non-voting scrip over the years have 
produced such curious anomalies in their control. 
The onus is now on these companies to explain 
why it is necessary to keep the majority of share- 
holders voteless and—in some cases—without 
authority to attend company meetings. Financial 
reforms take a notoriously long time to mature, 
but the long, long trial that winds back to 1918, 
when J. Lyons made their first issue of ‘A’ 
ordinary shares, may be heading for the final 
bend. 


The Company Report 


By A. N. MARLBOROUGH 


Wuo reads company reports? What a 

dreadful waste of time and money, 

you may say, to publish them at all 

(we know that by law they have to be 
circulated to all members); but they can be of 
vital interest to employees, creditors, customers, 
suppliers, politicians, trade unions and even share- 
holders, the latter being notoriously lazy con- 
cerning their own rights and money in the com- 
pany in which they have been wise or foolish 
enough to take an interest. 

It is at last being realised by a few more 
enlightened company chairmen that a_ well- 
presented company report has good propaganda 
value regarding the general public or customers 
and also as to fostering good public relations. 
The presentation of company accounts does, by 
necessity, follow orthodox lines, which are readily 
understandable by the expert, but make heavy 
weather with the laymen. 

Publishers today are skilled in presenting a 
most colourful report, with pictures, diagrams, 
graphs, boxed tables and other features to catch 
the eye wheh they are given the opportunity. But 
how often does this happen? It has become a 
habit (and therefore a lazy one) for the majority 
of company chairmen to hand out the usual 
boring set of figures together with an abbreviated 
or long-winded review of the company’s affairs 
to their advertising agents, who in turn pass it out 
to the press for publication in full in the principal 
newspapers, or in part (hopelessly mutilated) to 
the smaller fry who gather round to pick up the 
crumbs. 


What a waste of money and time—what a farce 
it all is! With a little more thought and effort so 
much more value could be obtained by the com- 
pany, enlightenment could be given to the stock- 
holder, and the advertising agent might fairly 
earn his commission. 


It has been known for a shareholder to get up 
and ask the chairman at an AGM what kind of 
business the company transacted. What a reflec- 
tion on the Chairman’s Report, and for that 
matter on the shareholder’s stockbroker! One 
begins to wonder also at the mentality of the 
shareholder; but he had the courage to attend the 
meeting and ask the question—he must be given 
marks for that. 

Whereas there have been many occasions when 
no Shareholders have been present at an AGM 
and a member of the press has had the good grace 
to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
conducting the meeting, which he has certainly 
not deserved. 


In the last year or so a few companies (large 
and smallj) have seen the light, and no doubt 
encouraged by an enterprising advertising agent 
and printer have presented their accounts and 
report in such a manner that it is a delight to the 
eye, flattering to one’s intelligence and altogether 
a work of art and a document of value to the 
company and a credit to all concerned. Further- 
more, this admirable work of art has been re- 
produced in the press (sometimes with illustra- 
tions and photographs) to catch the eye of the 
reading public and in those newspapers best 
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suited to the company, from which it can pull ia 
the greatest value for money spent, instead of 
following blindly the traditional conservative 
paths. 


There is endless scopr: for a rejuvenation and 
better presentation of the company report, which 
has in itself real advertising value. Is it too much 
to hope that this era has arrived? 


The Investment of Life Assuranee Funds 


By F. S. JAMIESON 


‘1 do not see the attraction to any Insurance Company in the 


. . . Debenture Stock 


. . . Seeing that in the current year its price has ranged between 112 and 1164.’ (1909) 


‘The question now is not, as it used to be, “Dare we put more than 10°, in ordinary 
shares?” It is, “Dare we leave more than 50%, in fixed interest investments?” ’ (1957) 


Eacu of the above quotations comes 

from a paper on investment matters, 

delivered in the year indicated by a 

life assurance official. They represent 
somewhat extreme viewpoints, but I have selected 
them to emphasise the great change in policy and 
outlook in regard to the investment of life as- 
surance funds which has taken place during the 
past fifty years. 

Broadly speaking, the two main changes are 
as follows: 

1. At the end of last century only 25 per cent. of 
life assurance funds were invested in Stock 
Exchange securities, the remaining 75 per cent. 
being in other types of asset, mainly mortgages 
on property. Today the position is almost 
exactly reversed, about 75 per cent. of assets 
on the average being invested in Stock Exchange 
securities. 

2. Fifty years ago life offices had virtually no hold- 
ings of ordinary shares in their investment 
portfolios, while today these shares on the 
average probably constitute about 25 per cent. 
of the total. 

What are the reasons behind these major 
changes in investment policy and to what extent 
are the trends they indicate likely to be continued 
in the future? 

The first change is partly due to the much 
greater supply today of suitable Stock Exchange 
securities. Its main cause, however, lies in a 
change in outlook by the managements of life 
offices. Fifty years ago it was deemed a necessary 
quality of a good investment that its capital value 
should not only be basically secure, but should 
also (as indicated in the first quotation above) be 
immune from temporary fluctuations. This 
emphasis on capital security was, on the face of 
it, extremely commendable; and at that time, 
when companies were smaller and younger and 
had not had the time or opportunity to amass the 
inner reserves which they possess today, even a 
temporary depreciation could have awkward con- 
sequences when it came to presenting the year’s 
accounts. Security of capital is, however, not in 
itself a complete guarantee of solvency, since life 
assurance premiums are calculated on the assump- 
tion that the life office will earn a certain rate 
of interest and, if that rate is not earned, the 
office may not be able to meet its obligations, 
however secure the capital value of its invest- 
ments. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to 
shift the emphasis from capital to income. The 
liabilities of a life office are long-term ones, but 
mortgages on property (which, as stated earlier, 
formed a large part of the investment portfolio 
fifty years ago) are normally short-term assets— 
they are liable to be repaid, or the rate of interest 


on them altered, at relatively short notice. Some 
greater long-term security of income is desirable 
and this can be better provided by long-term or 
irredeemable fixed-interest securities. It is true 
that these will fluctuate in market value as the 
level of interest rates varies, but, if the securities 
are basically sound, such fluctuations cannot 
affect the solvency of a life office, provided its 
assets are ‘matched’ as to duration with its 
liabilities—since in such a case interest rate 
changes affect the real values of assets and 
liabilities alike. 

This’ ‘matching’ of assets and liabilities has 
been the subject of considerable discussion in life 
assurance circles in recent years and is now 
generally looked upon as a desirable investment 
objective. Because of this, mortgages, far from 
regaining their former status as life assurance 
company investmenis, will probably continue to 
fall in importance. 

The second change deals with ordinary shares. 
Life offices started to buy these to any extent in 
the late 1920s and purchases were continued on a 
moderate scale during the 1930s. Since the end of 
the Second World War, however, the pace of 
investment in these shares has quickened con- 
siderably. 

A great deal has been written recently about 
the fact that ordinary shares provide a hedge 
against the effects of inflation and are superior 
to fixed-interest securities on this account. Infla- 
tion is not, however, a danger to life assurance 
companies, except to the minor extent of its effect 
on their expenses of management, since they deal 
in money contracts and not in goods. 

What, then, is the reason for this trend towards 
ordinary shares? In the first place, companies 
want to earn as good profits as possible for their 
policy holders who hold ‘with profits’ contracts, 
and also (in the case of proprietary offices) for 
their shareholders; and if, without endangering 
the basic security behind all their contracts, they 
can arrange their investments so that these profits 
rise in times of currency depreciation, they can, 
in regard to those entitled to share in these profits, 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb—a highly 
desirable objective. 

In the second place, the case for investment in 
ordinary shares does not rest entirely on the 
inflation argument. Indeed, too much publicity 
has, in my view, been given to this argument. It 
is too often assumed that, because life assurance 
companies and other institutional investors buy 
ordinary shares, they are necessarily convinced 
that inflation will always be with us; and the 
man in the street, on being told that this is the 
view of the experts, tends himself to act on this 
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assumption, which makes it all the more difficult 
for the authorities to restore stability to the 
currency. 

Even without the effects of inflation, ordinary 
shares should, over a period, show better results 
on the average than fixed-interest securities. Their 
prices, however, are liable to fluctuate more 
violently than those of fixed-interest securities 
and also the performances of different ordinary 
shares vary between themselves to a very great 
extent. Fifty years ago companies did not have 
inner reserves sufficient to enable them to meet a 
substantial depreciation in market value, nor were 
they large enough to spread their ordinary share 
investments sufficiently widely to ensure that they 
attained at least an average result. Today the 
position is quite different #n both these respects, 
and companies with substantial holdings of 
ordinary shares cannot be considered as taking 
unjustifiable risks and, whether or not further 
inflation occurs, should be in a favourable posi- 
tion as regards their future profits. 

The trend into ordinary shares now appears to 
be an established one. The extent to which it will 
continue depends in some degree on the terms 
on which ordinary shares can be purchased 
relatively to other types of investment. If the 
demand for ordinary shares rises to such an extent 
that their prices are forced up to a level at which 
their growth prospects are over-discounted, the 
professional investors, who handle life assurance 
funds, will naturally tend to avoid them. 

This leads, finally, to the consideration of a 
question which any reader of this article may 
reasonably ask—‘What will be the effect on life 
office investments and investment policy of any 
substantial extension of State pensions, such as, 
for example, is envisaged in the recent Labour 
Party pamphlet on National Superannuation?’ 
The proposals in this pamphlet might, in the first 
place, lead to a slowing down in the rate of 
increase of life assurance funds, or even to their 
reduction. Secondly, they would introduce the 
State (in the persons of the trustees of the National 
Superannuation Fund) as a competitor in the 
stock market, and in particular, in the ordinary 
share market. 

Whenever in the past there has been an exten- 
sion of State life assurance and retirement bene- 
fits, it has been feared at the time that the effect 
on life assurance companies would be adverse. 
These fears have, however, always proved ill- 
founded and life assurance companies have 
gained, rather than lost, through the increased 
public interest aroused thereby in life assurance 
and pension matters. The present proposals are, 
of course, more far-reaching and past experience 
in this case may be a faulty guide. Nevertheless, I 
doubt whether life office managements will, or 
should, at this stage make any changes in invest- 
ment policy on this account—there is as yet no 
good basis for calculating such adjustments. 

Will the entry of the State into the ordinary 
share market raise prices to such an extent as to 
make these shares no longer attractive as long- 
term investments? It is impossible to give a 
reasoned opinion on this point. But, in consider- 
ing it, it should be remembered that a vast amount 
of new industrial finance will be required over 
the balance of this century; and also, that State 
funds have an incurable habit of never growing 
as fast as expected—the temptation to use them 
to finance current expenditure is too great. 
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... retirement seemed so far away—but we’re 
glad now we planned ahead.” 


We were both not much over thirty when the Prudential man came and 
talked about insurance. 

“Time,” he said, “goes faster than you think.” 

It was an effort for us to look so far ahead, but we relied on his experi- 
ence—especially when he told us how much cheaper life assurance is 
when you are young. After all, he was able to tell us so much about the 

people who had planned ahead—and those who hadn’t! 

Now we are thankful we took his advice. Our Prudential policies 
have been paid and will make all the difference to our retirement. 
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State Pensions 


Tue Labour plan for National Super- 
annuation is to be considered at the 
Labour Party Conference in October, 
1957. In this statement an adequate 
pension is defined as one which prevents a 
catastrophic fall in living standards as a result of 
retirement or declining earning power and which 
enables the pensioner to go on living in the same 
neighbourhood, to enjoy the same hobbies and 
to mix with the same circle of friends after re- 
tirement as he did before. Few will question the 
sentiment which inspires this definition, but many 
will disagree with the proposals by which it is 
hoped these altogether desirable aims can be 
achieved. And any consideration of them in- 
volves an understanding of the principles of 
funding. 

When a private pension scheme is launched, 
an appropriate actuarial contribution is calcu- 
lated for each active member who is ultimately 
to benefit from the scheme. The contribution is 
normally shared by employer and employee. At 
first, and for many years after inception, the con- 
tribution income of the scheme will far exceed 
the outgo because there will be few pensioners 
and these few will probably only receive re- 
stricted pensions. The excess of income must 
be invested, and in calculating the appropriate 
contribution it is assumed that the excess will 
be invested. As times goes on more and more 
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members retire on pension and ultimately pen- 
sion outgo will exceed contribution income, but 
by this time a considerable fund will have been 
accumulated and the deficit in contributions is 
met from the interest revenue on the fund. If 
the fund reaches stability, though in practice this 
seldom happens, then the combined contribution 
and interest revenue should exactly meet the 
pension outgo. 

A private scheme must be funded in this way 
because the employer for one reason or other 
may cease to exist. In that event the fund would 
be dispersed to meet the accrued claims of both 
pensioners and contributing members. This 
applies not only to private employers, but should 
apply, for example, even to nationalised in- 
dustries, because the advances of science could 
lead to the obsolescence of old industries by new. 

With a State scheme, so far as funding is con- 
cerned, different considerations apply. If the 
present National Insurance basic pension of £2 
per week were funded it has been estimated that 
the fund would ultimately grow to about £12,000 
million, which at 4 per cent. would represent a 
charge on the annual budget of £480 million. Pro- 
vided the total annual income of the country 
can stand it, and provided the Government of 
the day has the courage to do it, the deficit of 
£480 million can be raised by taxation. The real 
security of a State scheme is, therefore. the tax- 
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able capacity of the nation, but, and herein lies 
the danger, it is the texable capacity twenty, thirty 
and forty years hence tnat is ir q¥estion. 

When the present national scheme was in- 
augurated in 1946 deficits were, of 
course, expected, and the first of these is about 
to appear. It is estimated that the deficit for the 
year 1960 will be about £145 million and by 1980 
this will grow to about £424 million. The inten- 
tion was to meet these annual deficits partly by 
an increase in. contributions but mainly by in- 
creased taxation. 

The Labour proposals involve an immediate 
increase in contributions and a very large in- 
crease in future benefits. The contributions pro- 
posed are in general sufficient to meet the benefits 
promised to entrants, but quite in- 
adequate to meet the large immediate and future 
increase in benefits for persons now aged, say, 
forty and upwards. The current deficit of £145 
million is turned into a surplus of £380 million 
and at 1980 the deficit of £424 million becomes 
a surplus of £282 million, but the future liability 
for pensions is almost doubled. These temporary 
surpluses are to be accumulated as a 
fund. This process, it is claimed, will improve 
the position of the National Pension Scheme. 

The term National Insurance is a misnomer. 
Neither the present scheme nor the proposed 
Labour scheme adheres to insurance principles. 
Insurance implies a body of people pooling their 
resources in a common fund in order to meet 
claims arising from the contributors. In State 
pension schemes the contributions of the work- 
ing generation are used to meet the benefits of 
the retired generation. 
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The estimation of the taxable capacity of the 
nation twenty or thirty years hence must neces- 
sarily be speculative, but, leaving aside for the 
moment any question of a depreciating currency, 
the calculation must allow for improving 
national income. Here the present generation can 
help the next, indeed must help the next. 


One popular misconception may be mentioned. 
The contributions for the suggested scheme, sub- 
ject to limitations, are to be based on wages, the 
employee paying 3 per cent., the employer 5 
per cent. and the Exchequer 2 per cent., making 
in all 10 per cent. This suggests that there are 
three contributing parties, but there is, in fact, 
only one—the public. The employer, unless he 
can offset the increase in his wage bill by in- 
creased productivity and by reduced profit mar- 
gins, must pass on his share to the public by 
increasing the price of his product or service. 
The Exchequer must raise its share by taxation 
of the public. 

This is the immediate sacrifice demanded of 
the present generation. They must face a rise in 
price levels with reduced wages. Are they likely 
to do this or will they demand further wage in- 
creases? The history of the postwar years suggests 
that a wave of wage increases is the likely out- 
come and such an outcome is inflationary in 
character. 

Pensions in course of payment are to be tied 
to a special cost-of-living index and future pen- 
sions are to be geared to rise with the average 
wage level. This inflator clause, as it has been 
appropriately called, ensures that each and every 
wage increase will involve a corresponding in- 
crease in the immediate and future pension 
liabilities, bringing still further wage demands. It 
can only lead to compound inflation of a most 
dangerous type which might even imperil the 
£ sterling, would hamper the export industries 
by which we live and in the long run would cer- 
tainly burst the pension balloon. 


What, then, is the alternative? Are pensions 
for all an idle dream? The first and continuing 


requisite for any pension scheme, State or pri- 
vate, is a stable currenéy. It is the duty of any 
Government to provide that stability no matter 
how painful the necessary steps may be. 

The basic pension should be raised to £3 and 
maintained at a level sufficient for decent sub- 
sistence. The revenue deficits which will arise 
therefrom should be courageously met by taxa- 
tion which would be a combination of increased 
contributions and direct taxation. The State 
would thus be responsible for ensuring to every 
citizen the basic freedom from want. Any pro- 
vision beyond that should be left to individual 
effort. 

This means that the growth of occupational 
schemes and other forms of private savings 
would be allowed and encouraged to continue. 
The fact that these schemes must be funded is 
a safeguard against over-commitment. The accu- 
mulating funds represent a real denial of present 
purchasing power which is ploughed back into 
industry through investment channels. It has been 
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argued that these schemes tend to immobilise 
labour because older employees cannot leave 
their jobs without some sacrifice of accrued 
rights. This to some extent is fair criticism. 
Transferability of pension rights so far as an 
individual employer is concerned can be costly. 
It is, therefore, natural that employers should 
wish that the maximum benefit from a scheme 
should go to those who remain longest in their 
service. Transferability of pension rights can be 
arranged for any scheme which is administered 
privately or by a life insurance office. 

Finally, the indirect effect of a universal pen- 
sion scheme may be mentioned. There would 
be less incentive to save, and the many channels 
of private savings, such as savings certificates, 
savings banks, life assurance, etc., would un- 
doubtedly suffer. In the past these institutions 
have had a most important disinflationary in- 
fluence. It would be unfortunate if the virtue 
of independent thrift should suffer a major 
setback. 


Building Society Operations 


By GILBERT J. ANDERSON 


On the last occasion on which an ar- 
ticle appeared in this paper on the 
subject of building societies—that was 
in July, 1956—the leaders of the move- 
ment were directing a great deal of their thought 
to the problem of interest rates. The Bank rate 
had been increased to the unusually high level 
of 54 per cent. early in the year. The movement 
in the Bank rate by itself cannot influence the 
rates offered and charged by building societies 
and the problem was to determine whether or 
not the increase was a forerunner to a period of 
dearer money. By the month of July this was in 
fact the case. Nearly every society was feeling the 
effect of the higher rate both in the decline in new 
investments and in the increase in withdrawals. 








WITH 
INCOME TAX 
PAID 


This is worth more than 6% where 
income tax is payable at the standard 
rate. And shares in the Cheltenham 
& Gloucester never depreciate, are 

always readily realisable. 


Send for 


more details today. 


ASSETS EXCEED £28 MILLIONS 


RESERVES EXCEED £1,600,000 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING 


Established in 1850 


SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
CLARENCE STREET 


* CHELTENHAM 


Telephone 3054 








The timing of an alteration in interest rates 
is not always easy. The outside observer might 
imagine that societies would always proceed firstly 
to increase the rate of interest to borrowers 
and thereafter, on completion of this rather pro- 
longed and difficult operation, to increase the 
rate of interest to investors. This procedure, 
however, is almost impossible of achievement. 
From time to time changes in rates generally 
are apt to occur quite quickly and will not stop 
to enable societies to perform this drawn-out 
Operation. It has, therefore, proved necessary 
during the last few years to reverse this process 
and to increase the rate payable to investors first 
and to cope with borrowers at a later and more 
convenient point of time. This, of course, is very 
expensive. Societies, quite properly, work on a 
very narrow margin. It has been emphasised 
before that building societies are essentially 
mutual in their composition and it is only 
necessary to maintain a surplus sufficient to en- 
Sure an adequate ratio of reserve funds. If, 
therefore, the rate of interest is increased to in- 
vestors and not to borrowers, it can only be done 
at the expense of this surplus for the time being. 

Directors, of course, were also unwilling to in- 
crease the rate of interest charged to borrowers 
once more. Many borrowers already endured 
two increases in their rate of interest and, whilst 
these impositions were dictated to societies by 
general monetary conditions, there was a general 
feeling of sympathy for the borrowers. 

By the month of July it was quite clear that 
societies would be unwilling to increase rates to 
borrowers before the end of the year. There were, 
therefore, two factors to be considered in the 
timing of the increase of rates to investors. In 
the first place, to continue the rate of 3 per cent. 
much longer would have involved societies in a 
considerable loss of funds. It is the business of 
building societies to provide funds to enable 
people to buy their own homes and therefore 
there was natural anxiety to increase the flow 
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Before seizing the 


OPPORTUNITY | 


of buying a pension within the scope 
of the concessions allowed by 
the Finance Act, 1956 


Professional men and Company Directors 
should study the 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


This is an entirely new form of annuity under which 
both premium and annuity depend on the price of 
Investment-Trust-Units at the time of payment. The 
annuity is based on the same underlying principles 
as those adopted by a large American educational 
retirement fund where no less than nine-tenths of I 
those eligible are availing themselves to the full of 
of these ‘‘new style” benefits. 


Issued by the | 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


Finsbury Square, London, =. 7.2 
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Looking for security 
for your savings ? 


Investigate the financial 
soundness of this old established 
Staffordshire Society. Examine 
its Balance Sheet sent to you 
free with the booklet 
“Advice to Investors” 


Write now to: 


|EEK s MOORLANDS 


STAFFORDSHIRE BUILDING SOCIETY 


Chief Office:- New Stockwell House, Leek, Staffs 
Telephone Leek 1100 3 lines 
ASSETS £36,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 
GENERAL MANAGER:- HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.L.S. 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
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Liquidity 
plus 
earning 
power 


These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 


makes them so. 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
required at very short notice. There are 


no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 3}°%, with income 


tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 


sought on safe investment. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE . LONDON . W.C.) 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE - LONDON - E.C2 


ESTABLISHED 1884 FUNDS EXCEED £150,000,000 100 BRANCHES 
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Leeds Permanent 
assets now exceed 
£100 million 


The total assets of the Leeds Permanent Building 
Society, which was established in 1848, now exceed 
£100,000,000 — including reserves amounting to 
more than £5,250,000. 

These figures indicate the exceptional security 
offered to investors by the Leeds Permanent. The 
Society now offers 31/2 per cent on Paid-Up Shares, 
3 per cent on Deposits and 4 per cent on Subscrip- 
tion Shares, with income tax paid by the Society. 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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London Office: 14 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 Phone: WHItehall 2942 
Head Office: 
PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, 1 
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Member of The Building 
Societies Association 


orough 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


In these days of uncertainty much may be gained 
by investing with a Society of high repute and of 
sound financial structure. Established 83 years 
ago, the Borough affords a safe and profitable 
home for any sum up to £5,000 with facilities 
for speedy withdrawals. The Society pays income 


tax on all interest, thus:— 
{ » 4 INTEREST 1S % 
2 O O 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 


IF YOU PAY INCOME TAX AT THE STANDARD RATE 
ASSETS: £16,232,529 RESERVES: £747,215 
London Office: 2 HANOVER STREET, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 2093 


Chief Office: 12 NICHOLAS STREET, BURNLEY 
Telephone: 2145 
H. R. SHOESMITH, F.B.S., Genera MANAGER 
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Year by year 
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strength and security. Its 136 Branches 
and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 
efficient and personal service which is the 


result of over a century’s experience. 
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The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 
advice and assistance on matters relating to 


Saving, Investing and House-purchase. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 
City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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offers exceptional security. Shares 33% — 
Savings Shares 4% after 4 years to regular savers of 10/- 


to £10 per month. (fncome Tax paid by the Society.) Full particulars on request. 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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223-227 Regent Street, London, W.| 
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of funds for this purpose. On the other hand, to 
increase the rate too soon would have meant a 
considerable loss in the small surplus available 
for reserves and a compromise had to be effected 
between these two factors. It was on this basis 
that the decision was reached to increase the 
rate to investors from October 1 to the rate 
of 34 per cent. This meant that societies whose 
year ended on December 31, and this applies to 
the majority of societies, would only have to 
operate for three months with interest rates out 
of balance. There have been many views ex- 
pressed both of approval and of disapproval in 
regard to the timing of each individual society. 
It was said that the Council of the Association 
was too slow to make this step, but, taking the 
movement as a whole, the year did not turn out 
so very badly and most certainly the reserve 
position would have shown a smaller improve- 
ment had the rates to investors been increased 
earlier. 

It was to be expected that during such a year 
the extraordinary rate of progress made by all 
British building societies since the war should be 
somewhat halted. Nevertheless, the year 1956 was 
a year of great progress. The total investments 
received of £425 million was a reduction of only 
1.39 per cent. on the record-breaking year of 
1955. The unfortunate feature of the year was 
the big increase in withdrawals. These amounted 
to the sum of £329 million as against £286 
million the previous year. There are many 
reasons for this increase, quite apart from the 
rate of interest being offered by societies. The 


continued high level of the building programme 
did, in itself, result in considerable withdrawals. 
Many members of societies have for a con- 
siderable period been saving regularly and in- 
vesting their money in building societies in the 
hope that one day they would be able to buy 
the house they wish. Societies were very glad 
to have these funds and are also gratified that 
they are now being put to further use in the 
purchase of a home. The continuation of the 
credit squeeze also necessitated the withdrawal 
of funds by numbers of prudent people who had 
been maintaining their capital reserves in 
societies and who now had to call upon them 
as they were unable to obtain accommodation 
elsewhere. In a year when government funds 
showed a still further decline in value, the ad- 
vantages of having investments in a building 
society were once again demonstrated, and to 
have had funds available which had not depre- 
ciated in value and which do not attract costs 
for either investment or withdrawal was a source 
of great satisfaction to many members. 

Even so, the net inflow of funds in the year 
1956 was the sum of £96 million and this sum, 
together with the interest credited to investment 
accounts, resulted in a total increase of assets 
from £2,065 million to £2,234 million being 
another record figure. 

A further result of the credit squeeze was an 
ever-increasing demand for advances on mortt- 
gage. It was inevitable with this enormous in- 
crease in demand that societies had to impose 
some measure of restriction in their policy, and 
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societies confined their activities almost entirely 
to those of home ownership. Nevertheless, in 
spite of restrictions, the year proved to be very 
successful. The amount advanced during the year 
was practically £340 million and, although this 
was short of the total of the two previous years, 
it was the third highest total ever recorded in. 
the history of the movement. 

So far this year building societies have been 
very much less worried by interest rates than 
for some time past. It is true that withdrawals 
continue at a high level and that all societies 
could use more funds if they were available. It 
is also highly improbable that any alteration in 
interest rates at this stage would make very much 
difference. The rate of 3$ per cent. on which 
income tax is paid by the society compares 
favourably with other rates, especially when one 
takes into consideration the security offered by 
a good building society and the fact that there 
are no costs or capital depreciation involved. 
The reduction in the Bank rate from 54 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. on February 7 gave some cause 
for reflection, but it is now perfectly clear that 
this reduction has not been the precursor of a 
fall in long-term interest rates. If anything, these 
rates tend to harden as the year proceeds. We 
are, of course, only halfway through the year, 
but is it too much to hope that 1957 will con- 
clude without the necessity of a change in interest 
rates? Building societies are now a very im- 
portant factor in the financial structure of the 
country and their influence should always be on 
the side of stability. 














The Annual Register of World Events, 1956 
Edited by Sir Ivison S. Macadam. 
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Two books by E. F. L. BRECH 


Organisation: The Framework of Management 45s. nef and 
The Principles and Practice of Management 60s. ne’. 


The subject of management is one of increasing interest at the 
moment, and of rising importance in the industrial life of the 
country. These two books make a valuable contribution to the 
study of the subject. 


S.B. BAXTER 
The Treasury and Exchequer 1660-1702. 45s. net. 


This is the story of the beginning of the most important of 
British government departments, and of its emergence as a 
recognisable unit of modern administration. 


S.G. PANANDIKAR 
Banking in India. 15s. net. 
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M. P. FOGARTY 
Personality and Group Relations in Industry. 30s. net. 


Starting from the smallest factor in society, human personality, 
and building from it, the author shows how personalities 
combine in working groups of varying size and how working 
groups are related to the wider community. 
“He is to be congratulated on producing a book which will be 
of the greatest use to all students of industrial administration 
and one which should be of much interest to every manager.” 
—Times Review of Industry. 


Two books by V. L. ALLEN 
Trade Union Leadership. 30s. net. 


**. . . he has succeeded in making his study throw a great deal 
of light on the general question of trade union leadership.” 
—ALAN BULLOCK, Observer. 


Power in Trade Unions. 27s. 6d. net. 
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—Time and Tide. 


G.C. ALLEN 


British Industries and their Organisation. 3rd Edn. 21s. net. 


The present edition brings up to date this account of the 
organisation and condition of British manufacturing industries. 
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The Unit Trust 


By P. N. WISE 


Tue market in British Government 

securities is at a very low ebb and is 

likely to continue to be so until such 

time as steps are taken to stop the 
vicious inflationary spiral. Looking back over 
the past twelve months every sensible investor 
will quickly realise that unless he has had his 
money in selected British equities or Canadian 
and US dollar stocks, he is today far worse off 
than this time last year, as regards the value of 
his invested capital. But the small investor who 
has wisely spread his risk through an investment 
trust unit has not suffered—on the contrary, he 
has kept pace with the inflationary bogey. What 
the investor needs is a good, steady, real income— 
that is, a money income which keeps pace with 
the rising cost of living. 

The best illustration of this can be obtained 
from an excellent twenty-five-year review by the 
M&G Unit Trust Group. They quote three 
examples over this veriod, namely : 

(1) The investor in a fixed interest security such 
as 34 per cent. conversion stock, his money 
income has not changed, but because the cost 
of living increased by 163 per cent., the real 
value of his changed income is less than. two- 
fifths of what it was. 

(2) A first-class ordinary share was selected, which 
over the period had wide fluctuations and in 
fact for four years paid no dividend, but is 
now giving him a good return. 

(3) An investor in an M&G unit trust has had a 
steady income throughout which has kept pace 
with inflation, so that in effect he has had a 
real income. 


It is-of interest to give a comparison now of 
unit trust prices as at the time of our last article 
in July, 1956, and now: July 
1956 1957 
Allied Investors Trust (Brit. Ind. Flex. Ist) 26/104 32/104 
Bank Insurance Group (Cons. Units).. 21/- 25/6 
Municipal and General (Midland Ind.).. 5/0} 5/8 
Orthodox (Orthodox Unit) oe - 10/04 10/74 

There is no doubt at all that the investor today 
is more concerned not only with the depreciation 
of his income, but also with the diminution of his 
capital which is happening through bank and 
building societies deposits. These great institutions 
are vital to the economic life of the country, but 
lending money to them during this inflationary 
period (as a long-term investment) has been 
disastrous. 


Do you remember those pertinent posters a few 
years ago of the Squander Bug? The Govern- 
ment cajoling not to spend your money because 
we now realise that they wanted the spending of 
it. It brings to mind a recent case of the family 
budget investigator in the Midlands who found 
that the weekly family income (after PAYE) was 
£65, and asked, ‘How much do you save?’ The 
answer was, ‘Oh, nothing at all, but we are finding 
it more difficult to spend it!” You may well say 
that such a family are ripe for a co-partnership 
scheme or a profit-sharing arrangement whereby 
they can acquire shares in their own Company. 
Something was said on this subject last year and 
we are still of the opinion that the unit trust is 
the real answer. 





GROSS YIELD 
(per £100 invested) 


£6 9s. 6d. 


supervised by the Managers. 


of industrial expansion. 
Trust, 17, representing about 16 per cent. 


the peaceful use of Atomic Power. 


TRUSTEES 


ELECTRICAL & IN DUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT TRUST 


(calculated in accordance with Board of Trade requirements) 


This Unit Trust is composed of up to 125 securities quoted on 
a Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom and selected and 

The spread of the investments 
over a wide range of British Industry, with a particular interest in 
electrical and general engineering, is designed to provide investors 
with a good income and an opportunity of sharing in the benefits 
Of the investments at present in the 
of the Fund, are in 
companies known to be interested in the national programme for 


General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corpn. Ltd. 


Particulars of this Trust and of others in the “Allied” group 
can be obtained from the Trust Managers 


’ ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED 
7 & 8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 








To: ALLIED INvEstors Trusts LTp. 
7 & 8 Great WINCHESTER STREET, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


** FOR BOOKS #4 





NEW, 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


You buy best-selling Novels (published at 10/6, 12/6 and more) 
for ONLY 4/-. Write today for details ! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) +e Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Since Canadian dollar securities have be- 
come increasingly popular with investors, it is 
important to realise that an interest can be taken 
in this field through the Keystone Fund of 
Canada. Here is a young unit trust which, within 
three years, has increased the value of its portfolio 
by 28 per cent.; in fact during the past two years 
the number of shareholders has increased from 
2,700 to 4,700 and net assets by 89 per cent. This 
is a striking performance entirely due to prudent 
investments by the managers who have kept pace 
with the fast-growing economy of Canada. 

There are equal opportunities for wise invest- 
ment in this country, which is now on the thresh- 
old of a second great industrial revolution, 
politics permitting. Who better than unit 
trust managers can advise and channel your 
money into sound businesses over a period of 
years, spreading your risks and safeguarding your 
capital? 

It is regrettable that, owing to the slender 
margin of profit (to the management) on which 
unit trusts operate, there is an insufficient surplus 
to allow them to advertise more extensively. There 
is every type of trust to suit all kinds of investor 
and lists of securities in which funds are invested 
are published by the managers in their annual 
reports. What more can an investor want? Just a 
better understanding of the true value of unit 
trusts, which can only come to him by wider 
publicity, which it is hoped will be better sup- 
ported by banks and stockbrokers to the benefit 
of all concerned. 7" 

Other popular Unit Trusts are: — 
Allied Investors Trust (El. and Ind. Dvipt. Units) 16/104 
Bank Insurance Group (Investment Trust Units) 21/4} 


Municipal and General (Gen. Trust Fund Units) 34/14 
Orthodox Group (Atomic, El. and Gen. Units) 10/04 
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. INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 
ae 
Ss | These Units give you a stake in the more progressive industries of 
E the English-Speaking World. 
d Every £100 of capital invested ten years ago in Investment- 
: Trust-Units has a cash value now of over £230, while income 
it has increased over 3} times. 
r 
D- POST-WAR RECORD 
it GROSS DISTRIBUTIONS AND PRICE PER UNIT 
? we ban wale wae tn pele 
, 1946 27d. 5s. 104d, 1952 458d. ss. 7d. The DOTTED line is the cost of living. It 
1947 2 90d. be. te. 1953 550d. 4s. Nd. shows how prices have risen— by 176% —since 1931. 
a 1948 3.23d. 6s. 34d. 1954 6.15d. 10s. 105d. The UN BROKEN line is the value of ‘M & G’ 
= 1949 3.19d. 6s. 3d. 1955 7.58d. iSs. Od. units. It shows—how your savings can meet the 
= 1950 3.26d. Ss. tid. 1956 9.28d. lés. 104d. challenge of inflation if you invest them wisely. 
1951 3.88d. 7s. 8d. 1957 10.49d. 20s. Id. 








Offer price 17th Fuly 21.7\d. per Unit JOl N THE ‘M & G' 
Commencing gross yield £4.0.11d.% THR J FT PLA N 


A descriptive folder may be obtained through your Stockbroker, Bank Manager, 


Solicitor or Accountant, or by using the enquiry form below, from and give your Savings a chance. 


THE MANAGERS The*‘M & G’ Thrift Plan is a unique, trouble-free method 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST of building up your savings and protecting them against 


the ravages of inflation. Your contributions are invested 


CORPORATION (and your dividends automatically reinvested) in a port- 


folio of 150 first-class Ordinary shares, comprising The 
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THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—Courtesy mux mollify, but it cannot in con- 
science disarm. I do not accept Mr. Earley’s claim 
that ali the questions asked by you, myself and 
Professor Seton-Watson ‘call for a quantity of in- 
formation which...exceeds the scope of your 
correspondence columns.’ My own questions were 
specifically framed so as not to exceed that scope. 

To enumerate: 

1. How many times a year were the slave 
camps mentioned (a) before Stalin died, (b) before 
Khrushchev's secret speech was published in the US? 

2. When, if ever, have readings been given from 
Russian authors disapproved of by the regime: e.g. 
Blok, Yessenin, Dostoievsky? 

3. When was Lenin’s testament first broadcast? 


4. Was the outside expert used to discuss Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations Mr. Zilliacus? How many times 
has he been used? What other politicians or political 
scientists have been called in since the war? 

5. What is the BBC’s Russian for ‘Labour Party’? 
Does the BBC describe the Soviet set-up as ‘Socialism’ 
and the British set-up as ‘Capitalism’? 

6. Was it indeed only the Russian broadcasts out 
of all those to Communist countries that were not 
jammed from May until October, 1956? And since 
then has it been indeed only the Polish broad- 
casts? And in the first case was it not the BBC alone 
that was favoured (e.g. not the Voice of America or 
Radio Liberation); while in the second case the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe are similarly 
favoured? 

Here, surely, are quite specific and simple questions 
which can be shortly answered. 

Meanwhile, I am very pleased to accept the offer 
of the texts of the broadcasts I asked for, and shall 
be as fair as possible with them, apologising only in 
advance for the delay that a just appraisal of them 
(and the pressure of other work) must inevitably 
impose before anything is published. 

Mr. D. E. Maurice has fallen, I suspéct, into the 
trap against which I uttered a warning. It was the 
BBC’s centrally compiled news programme that the 
Moscow students pinned on their notice board, and 
not—if I am correctly informed—the original work 
of the Russian department, against which alone 
complaint is now being made. This news programme 
has indeed a most enviable reputation—also in 
Poland and Hungary. It is, of course, open to Mr. 
Earley to reply that the compilations of the depart- 


ment have successfully gilded the essential news pill. 
Their service has been, perhaps, to slip in something 
past the jammers that had indeed explosive content. 
That would be a strong argument: though not one 
that could easily be accepted without discussion. 

Mr. Spiwak speaks with that essential qualification 
none of the rest of us have (including Mr. Earley?)— 
he has heard the programme. He confirms a rumour 
I had not previously dared to repeat: it is anti- 
American. Here again it is genuinely open to the BBC 
to say that anti-Americanism is an excellent gambit 
for a Russian audience. Personally, I doubt it—the 
majority of defectors seem pro-American. And it is 
a bold and complicated ploy which might easily trip 
one up. But the BBC’s whole strategy in other fields 
is honesty and simplicity: meet anyone from the BBC 
and he will tell you it is the straightforwardness of its 
broadcasts that have won it its international position. 
Hence its absolutely correct refusal to conduct 
psychological warfare against the Arabs during Suez: 
that had to be undertaken by a separate station. 
I cannot, therefore, believe that this is a piece of 
deliberate Machiavellianism; rather am I prompted 
to ask—does the BBC know its Russian broadcasts 
are anti-American?—Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New College, Oxford 

[This letter is referred to in a leading article on page 

80.—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—I am one of the many who have followed with 
the greatest interest the correspondence on the BBC’s 
Russian Service. I share Pharos’s regret that Mr. 
Earley has not seen fit to answer the questions put 
by Professor Seton-Watson and Mr. Wiles. Is there 
no hope of his being induced to do so?—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID FOOTMAN 
St. Anthony's College, Oxford 


BREAKING DOWN. THE FENCES 


Sir.—I am sure Mr. A. D. C. Peterson is right. The 
way to cure over-specialisation in the sixth form 
is not to make a boy do some subjects properly for 
three-fifths of his time and others superficially for 
the remaining two-fifths; but to ensure that he spends 
all his time in thorough study of more diversified 
subjects. 

But in that case I should be grateful for some help 
from Mr. Peterson with my timetable. If Latin, 
Greek, English, History, French, Geography, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology are all to be 
taught at different times so that a boy may do two 
or three of each, then I shall need 80 periods in 
a week.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COVENTRY, SJ 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berkshire 


HONG KONG 


Sir,—I find it hard to answer at the same time the 
strictures on my article Hone Kong, the chance we 
missed that have been made respectively by Mr. 
Travers and Professor Forster, whose own views on, 
for instance, the efficacy of the British Peace seem 
diametrically opposed. 

In saying Hong Kong easily absorbed a million 
refugees I did not mean to imply that they were 
housed as befits an enlightened Government. I 
thought the whole sense of my article was to drive 
that home. I think I visited all the settlements and 
shanty towns both on the island and at Kowloon 
and I was depressed at the harsh barrack-like grim- 
ness of Government housing as contrasted with the 
private efforts of, for instance, the Oratorians. 

On the distinction between little crime and fairly 
frequent stabbings it is senseless to enlarge. Judged 
by the standards of other South-East Asia capitals— 
Jakarta, Bangkok, even Manilla—I still feel there is 
little crime, although a man was stabbed not one 
hundred yards off, while I was in the Gloucester 
lounge. I never talked of ‘unarmed police’ generally, 
but of the unarmed sentries at Lo Wu. 

At what date between late autumn and early spring 
the Communist frontier guards discarded steel 
helmets and jackboots for caps and shoes I cannot 
say. Maybe they changed the unit, or possibly some- 
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one was purged. Have they also replaced their Sten 
guns with swagger sticks? 

Mr. Forster considers the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, 
who, bless him, died in 1925, more authoritative and 
better informed than I on the Hong Kong I saw in 
late 1956. But then the doctor, rest his soul, was 
writing of Hong Kong in 1892! “The orderly calm’ 
was not too obvious when the Green Howards fired 
on the population last October. One respects the zeal 
of a professor emeritus for a star pupil of his 
university who may have been one of those ex- 
students consulted by him in Formosa—of course, 
by spiritualistic media—but Hong Kong and China 
generally really have altered to no small extent since 
1892, even since 1925.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 


EVANS AND CHRISTIE 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Baker asserts that by a sequence of 
sly questions, ‘frankly designed for the purpose,’ he 
succeeded in tricking an indiscreet priest into breaking 
the seal of the confessional. It is possible: in matters 
sacred and secular Nazis, Communists, spies and 
blackmailers also have used the same technique with 
success. (Yes, Mr. Baker, and the Inquisition too, 
perhaps; but you choose your own company.) 

When the priest, worried and repentant of his 
indiscretion, threw himself upon the mercy of Mr. 
Baker and his editor, mercy was not forthcoming. He 
was the sacrifice which must be burnt to the greater 
glory of their unholy Trinity, News and Scoop and 
Circulation. There was no smiling trickster to make 
Mr. Baker stumble in his path.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL TOMKINS 

113 Fairfield Crescent, Edgware, Middlesex 


* 


Sir,—My friend Mr. St. John Ervine writes not with 
authority but as one of the scribes. A very good scribe 
he is, too, but he does not know about the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Only the penitent can give a 
confessor permission to use sacramental knowledge. 
In 1865 Constance Kent made sacramental confession 
to Mr. Wagner, the High Church incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Brighton. She told him she had murdered her 
half-brother. Later she went again and told him she 
had decided to make public confession. Mr. Wagner 
said what any priest of the Roman Catholic Church 
would have said, that what she was doing was right. 
But he used no persuasion; he revealed nothing she 
had told in confession. Even so, Mr. Wagner was 
much criticised by ardent Protestants. 

I have an idea that my friend has not read my book 
but only the Spectator on this subject, so I will 
assure him in your columns that my facts are correct. 
All Father Joseph Francis said to comfort Mrs. 
Probert was that her son did not strike him as a 
man who would commit a murder. And Mrs. Probert 
and her daughter like and trust him—as they like and 
trust Superintendent Black.—Yours faithfully, 

F. TENNYSON JESSE 
Pear Tree Cottage, 11 Melina Place, 
St John’s Wood, NW8 


{Ian Gilmour writes: ‘It is not clear which are the 
“facts” described by Miss Jesse as correct. In her book 
she relies not on facts but on an erroneous dogma. 
The facts were set out in Mr. Peter Baker’s letter last 
week ’—Editor, Spectator.] 


BALLET 


Sir,—What other word than ‘obliteration’ applies 
when the junior Sadler’s Wells Ballet ceases to be 
administered by the Sadler’s Wells Trust and comes 
under the management of the Royal Opera House? 

Not only has its title of ‘Sadler's Wells Theatre 
Ballet’ been recently changed, but for about two 
years it has been committed to a policy of almost- 
permanent touring. Its last Sadler’s Wells season 
before the current one was given thirteen months 
ago. Any sense of the company ‘belonging’ to Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre has been fading since 1955 and 
will cease altogether in September. It is then planned 
that the company shall be ‘managed and run from 
the Royal Opera House,’ carrying out the functions 
that it has fulfilled at various times since 1946; 
there will be ‘closer liaison between the two parts 
of the Royal Ballet.’ Already Covent Garden copes 
with appalling difficulties concerning space, timing 
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schedules and programme planning because of its 
inadequacy to house comfortably the already resi- 
dent companies of opera and ballet. 

As presumably no other London theatre is to 
form a new base for the junior company, it must 
be housed in and maintain its HQ at Covent 
Garden; the intended ‘closer liaison’ outlined in Mr. 
Wood's letter can only be interpreted as a larger 
Royal Ballet at Covent Garden which will, from 
time to time, detach variably sized portions of itself 
to send on tour. 

The income y. expenditure question has created 
this situation and remains of permanent interest; 
part of this interest lies in the fact that we can sell 
ballet to America, but not opera. If Covent Garden 
were to quote the total costs of the dearest and the 
cheapest productions (of both opera and ballet) in 
each year since 1946 all of us would acquire a 
fresh perspective on—and possibly a fresh sympathy 
with—its operations. Such figures would enable me 
to reckon by how much I may have miscalculated 
the cost of The Trojans.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. V. COTON 
London, WCI1 


THE GYRES 

Sir,—May I, as the person responsible for the 
Sunday Times footnote to “The Gyres,’ answer 
Pharos? 


Richard Ellmann in The Identity of Yeats, p. 154, 
says that Old Rocky Face ‘is the Delphic Oracle, who 
spoke through a cleft in the rock,’ an interpretation 
confirmed by the phrase: “Out of cavern comes a 
voice.’ 

I am content to follow Mr. Ellmann and leave 
others to determine whether he or Pharos is the 
more reliable guide to the poetry of W. B. Yeats.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PRESS 
37 Barton Road, Cambridge 


[Pharos writes: ‘Nobody has more respect than 
myself for Mr. Richard Elimann as an interpreter of 
Yeats, but I would suggest that these things are better 
decided by recourse to the text than by an appeal to 
authority. Given the close connection of “The Gyres’ 
and ‘The Second Coming’—the ‘gyres’ occur in both 
poems and the themes are the same; indeed, the 
later poem almost seems to be a sequel to the earlier 
—it seems to me that Rocky Face refers back to 
the stone beast whose emergence in the one poem 
symbolises the coming of anarchy—the exact counter- 
part of Rocky Face’s role in the other.-—Editor. 
Spectator.] 


PUFFS DIRECT 


Sik.—I strongly support Mr. John Bayley’s protest 
against the habit certain publishers have adopted of 
issuing their books with a barrage of puffs obtained 
before publication by personal approach. 

It might be claimed that such puffs, usually printed 
in the form of bands on top of the wrapper, are no 
different in essence from the opinions of critics— 
which will in any case shortly be appearing. The 
eager publisher-midwife has simply secured the 
healthy—if premature—arrival of a bouncing and 
serviceable opinion. 

There are, however, important differences between 
criticisms and puffs. The criticism will appear in 
any case: the puff only if it is sufficiently lavish to 
satisfy its procurer. 

The innocent reader who sees, to use Mr. Bayley’s 
example—‘I am still shaking from the sheer pity 
and terror of it,’ Roger Fishwick—has no means of 
knowing how‘many other Fishwicks may have been 
approached, and either said they thought the book 
lousy, or thrown the publisher's plea for a few kind 
words into the wastepaper basket. 

A twelve-month study of the names on these puff 
bands suggests that at least one of our leading 
literary figures must be sacrificing a full working 
day each week to the discovery and recommendation 
of fresh genius—and that one or two figures who are 
not literary at all are earnestly struggling to achieve 
literary fame solely in this new specialized field of 
puff-band writing.—Yours faithfully, 

TOM HOPKINSON 
5 Stanhope Place, W2 


FORREST REID 


Sir,— What odd company Mr. Bayley makes Forrest 
Reid keep! The remark would scarcely be worth 
making were it not that the impression of Reid which 
Mr. Bayley conveys is very much that which I had 
picked up before I actually read him, and which 
might easily have prevented me from reading him. 
When I did, I discovered a writer of limited range, 
certainly, and one who may well provoke more than 
average disagreement as to his magnitude, but by no 
means an esoteric or eccentric writer. That his best 
work is good as far as it goes I can hardly imagine 
any competent judge denying. Perhaps I can put 
the point in this way, citing another novelist for 
whom I am conscious of having a strong personal 
liking: if Forrest Reid is a minority taste, he is so 
in the same way as Mark Rutherford is—em- 
phatically not (to follow the line of thoughtghat Mr. 
Bayley’s collocations suggest) as Baron Corvo is.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. C. MAXWELL 
King's College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


THE KLEINS OF D’ARBLAY STREET 


Sir,—The ‘poky little art gallery’ which Mr. Bernard 
Levin referred to—Gallery One, in D’Arblay Street— 
is conducted by an admirable lyric poet, Mr. Victor 
Musgrave, and by his wife, Miss Ida Kar, the chosen 
photographer of many of the finest continental and 
British artists. It is one of the not very many galleries 
in London that seek out new young talents; and has 
been the principal sponsor of painters of the quality 
of John Christoforou, F. N. Souza, Alexander 
Weatherson and Enrico Baj. Its atmosphere is 
agreeably unlike that of a bank: it is amusing, 
creative and intelligent—words which even an 
admirer of Mr. Levin's writing could not use to 
describe his article —Yours faithfully, 

COLIN MACINNES 
4 Regent's Park Terrace, NWI 


THOU ART PIERPOINT 


Sir,—It is a pity that the Spectator did not get some- 
body with more knowledge and understanding of 
Wyndham Lewis to review Mr. Wagner's book. A 
hostile opinion is one thing, but several of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s points are based either on a misunder- 
standing of Lewis's meaning or on inaccuracies which 
seem to arise from ignorance of his work. 

Here are some instances. He quotes a passage 
from Lewis and solemnly remarks that it is ‘an 
almost uncannily accurate expression of the National 
Socialist mental amalgam.’ What sort of mental 
amalgam can it be that fails to see that this passage 
is a joke? He maintains that Lewis was ‘attached’ to 
Fascism from 1931 until early in 1939. In 1934, 
when this presumed ‘attachment’ was at its strongest, 
Lewis wrote: ‘Politically I take my stand exactly 
midway between the Bolshevist and the Fascist.’ In 
1937 he wrote: ‘I have been much deceived in 
politicians, and | will never write another line for or 
against any of them.’ To say that Lewis was ever 
‘attached’ to any political movement as such is simply 
incorrect. It would be true, I suppose, to say that he 
was wholly opposed to Western Liberal thought, and 
attracted by both Fascist and Communist ideas. 

Wilder still is Mr. O’Donnell’s statement that Tarr, 
The Apes of God and The Revenge for Love are 
‘politically guided satires.’ In relation to the first two 
books the remark is unintelligible, for these are not 
in any sense overtly political works; and The Revenge 
for Love has a social (rather than political) signifi- 
cance quite different from that attributed to it by 
Mr. O'Donnell, who quotes a phrase from the first 
page, spoken by an unimportant character (whom he 
calls ‘The Showman,’ confusing him with another 
figure in another book), and then attributes this 
character’s views to Lewis. 

The ‘message’ of The Revenge for Love is the 
reverse of that desire for ‘freedom to hate’ discovered 
by Mr. O'Donnell. The central figures, two innocents, 
become the victims of political machinations, and are 
killed; on learning of their deaths even the Com- 
munist Party functionary, who prides himself on his 
imperviousness to any feeling about such catas- 
trophes, is for a moment moved. The book expresses, 
more than anything else, Lewis’s pity for these 
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innocents caught up in ideas and activities that they 
do not understand: Mr. O’Donnell’s view of it as a 
plea for freedom to hate cannot for a moment be 
sustained. 

Obviously my view of Lewis's quality as an artist 
accords more closely with that of your art critic, Mr. 
Basil Taylor, in his moving obituary notice of the 
‘enemy of the rose,” than with that of Mr. O'Donnell. 
I am not objecting to the hostility of his criticism, 
however, but to the ignorance and, yes, stupidity 
revealed in it—Yours faithfully, 

JULIAN SYMONS 
17 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, SE3 


{[Mr. Donat O'Donnell writes: ‘The evidence is 
overwhelming that Wyndham Lewis was a Fascist 
sympathiser until shortly before the war. The passage 
quoted by me is a hyperbolic assertion; such asser- 
tions can be taken as “jokes” or as exaggerated 
revelations of the writer's ideas and desires. In this 
case it seems to me that the passage is in fact a 
revelation which expresses, as I said, “the National 
Socialist mental amalgam.” Lewis’s phrase about 
taking his stand “exactly midway between the Bol- 
sheviks and the Fascists” means exactly nothing, like 
many of his political pronouncements. His statement 
in 1937, as far as it is verifiable, is untrue. The attach- 
ment I mentioned was an attachment to Hitler and 
Hitlerism. I did not assert that Wyndham Lewis was 
a member of any political organisation. His admira- 
tion for Hitler and Hitlerism is abundantly on record. 
Mr. Wagner’s bibliography includes, for example, 
political articles by Wyndham Lewis in German 
National Socialist pamphlets. 

‘As regards “politically guided” satires, my point 
was that a satirist in condemning the worse neces- 
sarily claims to know the better. Wyndham Lewis’s 
conception of “the better” was politically formulated. 
It is not a question of overt political content, nor did 
I claim that it was. Nor again did | claim that any 
of Wyndham Lewis’s works constituted a plea “for 
freedom to hate.” Indeed I do not know what such a 
plea could mean. 

“My description of the character in The Revenge 
for Love follows a classification of Mr. Wagner's, 
whose book I was reviewing. —Editor, Spectator.] 


THE THEATRE STAKES 

Sir,—What could be more ironic than the juxta- 
position of David Watt's empty theatrical column last 
week and the fulsome self-congratulation with which 
Sir Stephen King-Hall records his own magnificent 
contribution to the English stage? Mr. Watt can find 
little to commend and nothing to notice. Sir Stephen 
provides the reason for this barrenness. Could such 
tedious, low-brow amateurishness, such limited 
comedy and such trite themes as presently fill (and 
kill) our theatres be concocted anywhere save in a 
country where men like the amiable Sir Stephen 
write jolly little plays to please their jolly little 
daughters? It is bad enough to write the things, but 
he even gets them put on. And he wonders that they 
were rejected even by a few managements! Such 
obvious masterpieces forsooth! Off the Record! 
How could they fail to see its merits? O blind 
generation! If such brilliance can be missed then let 
the theatres close; they do not deserve to survive! 
How could Sir Laurence fail to present a Hallmarked 
masterpiece to save the doomed St. James's? Oh, 
worthy to die that worshipped not at this artistic 
altar! 

If only all of Sir Stephen’s excellent, money- 
making plays and the dreadful matinée masterpieces 
like them had always been rejected our theatres 
might not have been clogged with stupid, half-class 
‘farces.” If only Sir Stephen were concerned that 
good plays are turned down and less worried that the 
commercial johnnies make a mistake occasionally. 
When the theatre is dying it is rather nauseating to 
read these coy, smug articles in your columns. This 
sort of opportunist, boodle-conscious outlook on 
the Arts makes me, and, I hope, a lot of others, puke. 
We can only thank God that TV now exists, wherein 
such worldly competence as Sir Stephen’s may receive 
its due canonisation. Heaven forbid that the theatre 
should be saved for The Middle Watch and The Iron 
Duchess.—Y ours faithfully, 

FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, SW1 
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ontemporary Arts 


Book of the Film 


Like Ernie to the hopeful holder 
of Premium Bonds—a remote and 
unpredictable deity, whose patron- 
age may strike like lightning at any 
minute—is the film world to anyone 
who has ever published almost any- 
» thing. Not that the author waits for 
‘the postman, or imagines his name 
among the credits, or plans what to do with the 
money, any more than the premium man (ex- 
cept in a whimsical way) plans his summer 
holiday round his. But the faint gambler’s possi- 
bility is there, and somewhere behind the scenes 
novel, play, short story, biography is being 
worried like a dog’s bone by story department 
and producers: its plot set down, its characters 
analysed, its filmable qualities reckoned to the 
point where anything from three to fifty thousand 
pounds may be offered for it—more spectacular 
largesse than Ernie’s. To the publisher this, and 
its attendant publicity, is handsome enough to 
repay a quantity of preliminary bother with 
dozens of unfilmable books submitted hopefully; 
to the author—to most authors—it is dazzling. 

So dark are the preliminaries kept, so myster- 
ious are the ways of film-makers, that most 
authors have only the vaguest idea of how, why, 
with what immediate object and what result, their 
particular work has been chosen. He may have 
a finger in the final pie as scriptwriter or part- 
scriptwriter of the film, though this is a dubious 
blessing, for he has a responsibility for, without 
often much final power over, the finished ver- 
sion, film-making being so fluid a business that 
between a finished script and a finished film enor- 
mous alterations may intervene, even more as a 
rule than they do in the theatre. A friend of 
mine who partly scripted his own book recently 
made haste to disclaim a number of dreadful 
jokes that had crept into the dialogue after he 
finished with it, attributing them to the impos- 
sibility of making anyone listen to his objections 
in the stress of actual film-making. But more 
likely the author will sign away his rights in the 
story and that will be that: he may not recognise 
the result, but no one will blame him for what 
the film-makers do to it. 

To the hopeful but unfilmed author the film 
companies must appear (as publishers do to the 
unpublished) one big conspiracy to keep things 
out: an unfriendly lot, in fact. But you have 
only to climb the fence and have anything to 
do with film companies to find they are (like 
publishers, indeed) insatiable creatures whose 
daily existence is one of forage, excursion, com- 
petition and the frenzied determination to find 
enough to keep them going. Both estimates are, 
of course, right: like publishers, film companies 
are determined to find themselves authors, pre- 
ferably before anyone else does, and equally 
determined not to get landed with the wrong 
Ones: an outlook that leads to a complex state 
of mind that is. quite sharply and definitely, half 
that of the hunter and half of the hunted. 

The orthodox way of getting a book filmed is 
through the film company’s story department, to 
which the publisher submits his books and which 
then proceeds to look at them. This sounds 
straightforward, but is often the result of high- 
powered diplomacy on the part of the story de- 
partment’s chiefs whose business in life it is to 





cultivate publishers and agents and keep a sen- 
sitive nose for likely film subjects even before 
they appear in print at all. The various com- 
panies have their various ways of working, but 
on the whole their methods are not unlike those 
of publishers, the difference being that whereas 
publishers are generally more interested in a 
book’s general quality than in its detailed plot 
the film company is interested almost exclusively 
in the plot. Action, it cannot be said too often, 
is the guiding principle of orthodox film- 
making, and so the story, in an orthodox story 
department, is what counts. Very occasionally 
a ‘vehicle’ is wanted for a particular actor, and 
then character comes more noticeably into it. 
But usually plot, and plot alone, determines every- 
thing. Film companies’ readers must be pains- 
taking souls who are ready to put down the 
action in scrupulous detail, and even if the boek 
is rejected no outline of the plot is ever wasied: 
filed away by an ingenious system that can keep 
a close check on subject matter, the stories wait 
in case another story remotely like any of them 
is, ten or twenty or forty years on, considered 
for filming again; since charges of plagiarism, 
especially among the sort of plots that cannot, 
after all, be infinitely varied, must be avoided, 
even by film companies. 

The unorthodox, but very frequent, way for a 
book to be filmed is through some producer 
having a hunch, a notion, an idea, or what you 
will, about it. Since the producer as a rule 
chooses everyone—his director and scriptwriter 
—from the start and so virtually sets the quality 
of the film, the initial enthusiasm for a story 
must logically come from him: so that often the 
story department’s more painstaking efforts may 
be by-passed by the energetic action of indi- 
vidual producers, or—when they reach such a 
level of importance—directors or even actors. 
The inspired rather than the routine successes 
may come that way: the inflated nonsense, too. 
Story departments are the safer. solider bet. 

Filmable plots can be found in all sorts of 
places—in new novels, of course, and short 
stories: in new plays: in television plays (Marty, 
Wedding Breakfast, The Bachelor Party, A Man 
is Ten Feet Tall, 12 Angry Men, The Young 
Stranger: to name a few, all recent, all first-rate 
and all taken from American television plays): in 
old novels. plays and short stories (‘classics’); in 
old film successes, remade after a gap of twenty 
years or so (this happens all the time, a constant 
reprocessing: A Star is Born, lt Happened One 
Night and The Barretts of Wimpole Street are 
three big successes of the Thirties remade these last 
few years); in biographies of almost anyone 
(these may be based on fictionalised biographies, 
on autobiography, or on direct research, and the 
line between what needs acknowledgement and 
what can be called general knowledge is a subtle 
one: suppose you film the life of a poet and all 
the facts you use are known to anyone, do you 
say it was based on So-and-so’s life of the poet? 
Or not?—it depends how idiosyncratic and 
revolutionary So-and-so’s life was, but even then 
the point is a fine one): and lastly, though it seems 
odd to put at the end what ought, artistically 
speaking, to go at the beginning, in stories written 
specially for filming—‘originals.’ 


This last is probably the ideal: every other, at 
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least, has its disadvantages. The best novels do 
not, on the whole, make the best films, so it fol- 
lows that films are generally made from the 
second-best; television plays, in spite of the 
brilliant American handful in the last couple of 
years, may often be too small in subject, too 
cosy in atmosphere and are written for a totally 
different sort of audience and reaction—the man 
at home, alone or with one or two others, en- 
joying an almost solitary pleasure, not the mem- 
ber of a vast audience, feeling with all the others; 
remade films, though they may be good enough, 
are generally mere rehashes of a safe success; 
biographies suffer from popularisation; and so on 
and so on. But there is nothing for it, the cinema 
being what it is—an enormous industry as well as 
an art—but to take stories where and when they 
turn up, since there will never be enough original 
writers to keep pace with the public demand for 
films to see. Which may sound gloomy, but is a 
matter not of the scarcity of writers but of the 
vastness of audiences, which sets the pace for film- 
making and story-finding all over. the filming 
world. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


rr Soft and Sweet 


Eien 
HAVE never been able to under- 
) ete why British bands seem to be 
ye ) incapable of playing sweet swing 
that really swings. Put on a prewar 
Goodman or Tommy Dorsey record 
* and you will hear more swing, 
balance and sweetness in their arrangements of 
twenty years ago than you will hear in any 
British band today—except Heath's and possibly 
; I was going to say Cyril Stapleton’s, but his 
latest LP Music for Dancing in the Dark (Decca) 
is disappointing. The selection of tunes is admir- 
able, but the arrangements are up to the standard 

of neither the composers nor the players. 

Hugo Winterhalter and his orchestra in Eyes of 
Love (RCA) try to produce much the same effect 
with less rhythm and more strings. They play 
twelve songs to do with eyes—green eyes, dreamy 
eyes, fluttering eyes, tear-filled eyes, eyes that do 
see and don't see a sweetheart’s face. Dreamy, 
soaring strings that will bring romance even to a 
wet Sunday afternoon in Wigan. 

The beautiful title song Around the World is 
already high on the hit parade, and there is a lot 
of vitality and melody throughout the rest of the 
late Victor Young’s score for Mr. Todd’s Around 
the World in Ei Days (Brunswick). As film 
scores go, a good LP. 

Harry Belafonte addicts can now spend Arr 
Evening with Belafonte (RCA). This” unique 
young singer gives his usual intense treatment to 
twelve folk-songs from widely scattered 
places as England, Ireland, the West Indies, Israel, 
Haiti and New Orleans, 

Kay Starr's talent as a jazz-singer seems to be 
not as widely known and appreciated as it should 
be. Swinging with the Starr (London) should prove 
that Miss Starr could sing and swing as far back 
as “45 and “46. Add a backing by such jazzmen 
as Bigard, Venuti, Willie Smith, Dickenson, 
Reuss, and you have forty minutes of thoroughly 
relaxed, thoroughly melodious jazz. 

Purists maintain that the violin does not tend 
itself to jazz. I don’t know how they account for 
Joe Venuti and Stephane Grappelly, though. Listen 
to the latter on /mprovisations (Felsted). His in- 
ventive originality is outstanding, always con- 
trolled, always logical, never synthetic. He plays 
fourteen old favourites accompanied by a quin- 
tet—all worth hearing. 

Two more LP’s of unusual improvisations have 
been issued recently. The first, / play Trombone 
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(London), stars Frank Rosolino with a trio. He is 
best known as Stan Kenton’s prominently fea- 
tured trombonist in the °53-’54 orchestra. He 
slides skilfully and imaginatively through. num- 
bers like Flamingo, I may be Wrong and The 
Things we did last Summer. For those with a 
modern palate. 

The second is Improvisations by the Don 
Shirley Duo (London)—ten musical conceptions 
by the most controversial pianist in America to- 
day, accompanied by Richard Davis on bass. As 
the sleeve notes themselves say, ‘It’s a while before 
you know what he’s doing or even what he’s 
sidling up to.’ But listen carefully and it will be 
satisfying when you eventually begin to under- 
stand his ideas. But concentrate. 

ROBIN DOUGLAS-HOME 


PArt and Money 


SF) A GAuGuIN for £104,000, a third 
&)) of a million spent in two hours 
on a fine if not great collection, a 
press correspondence on the condi- 
tion and future of our galleries and 
=) - <2... museums, the prospect of more 
State funds for the purchase of works—the 
economics of art is right in the news. In all this 
we must recognise, as many seem reluctant to do, 
that we cannot compete, in our old eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century way with Greek ship- 
owners or the expanding societies of the 
Americas, North and South. We could, however, 
encourage many to make an active and decisive 
contribution to our national collections if we 
followed the policy of the United States and 
exempted from taxation gifts to museums. But 
this is still to put too much emphasis, typical in 
a country where it is easier to raise money and 
arouse emotion in support of preservation and 
conservation, upon the art of the past. 

London is more than adequately stocked with 
art works of every kind and period to fulfil the 
two main purposes of institutions such as the 
National Gallery, the British Museum and the 
V&A—to give people the pleasure and spiritual 
comfort to be gained from art and to provide 
inspiration and standards for the work of the 
present. If none of these were to receive any more 
accessions for fifty years, they would still provide 
vastly more nourishment than any individual could 
hope to absorb in one lifetime. The exception to 
this is the Tate, whose modern collections are, 
comparatively, not good enough. Again, it is 
surely not the purpose of more than one or two 
museums outside the capital to provide minor 
National Galleries or BMs. In a small country, 
and under modern conditions, their most useful 
function is to represent the art and culture of their 
own regional tradition and, more importantly, to 
be the centres of the active artistic life of their 
communities today. The claims made for a more 
enlightened and generous government attitude to 
the arts must grow progressively less persuasive if 
they are simply claims for a richer stock of 
historical objects, more carefully displayed and 
restored, more accurately investigated and cata- 
logued. The ‘decline in true, not false and patron- 
ising, patronage has had a direct relationship 
with the growth of the museum, of connoisseur- 
ship and with the increase in the middlemen of 
the arts. The academic student of art tends to 
display an extreme and greedy acquisitiveness 
which is not of much use to anyone else. In the 
United States the museum and the studio need not 
be in conflict, but here and at this particular 
moment we cannot afford to be hesitant or com- 
promising about this particular question of 
priority. 
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Towards an English Style 


IN ballet we speak of the French, 
Russian or Italian style, and we can 
also refer to a dancer’s own indi- 
vidual style. The first use of the word 
is to identify the special quality with 
which dancing of that particular 
i] national school is imbued. The 

w dancers share both a training heri- 
tage and an ideology about ballet. 





The personal style of a dancer is that precise 
quality which marks his (or her) performances 
and which is quite different from that of any other 
dancer. It carries exactly the same connotation as 
in Buffon’s best-known utterance, and it is not 
surprising that its author was the greatest natural- 
ist of his time, and presumably therefore ‘nature 
observer.’ ‘Le style, c'est [homme méme; it is with 
this exact sense of the meaning of ‘style’ that ballet 
is concerned. No performance of dancing comes 
to life unless the styles of several—preferably, 
most—dancers taking part are communicated to 
US. 

It is no denigration of English dancers generally 
to say that ‘English style’ (as a national or racial 
factor in dance interpretation) is almost non- 
existent. It is nothing like so positive as, say, 
Danish or Russian or Italian style. By historical 
accident we and the Americans are the last peoples 
to have developed a widespread interest in ballet, 
so that it suddenly found a place in our national 
cultures. We are therefore the two peoples still 
in process of developing a national style of ballet. 

Dancing schools planned and run on the best 
contemporary scientific methods were existing in 
Italy and France by the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries: early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury models of these were being operated all over 
North and Central Europe and in Russia. Here, 
we had to wait on the impact of the twentieth- 
century renaissance of ballet before we took the 
academic idea seriously. 

We have not yet been in the business of ballet 
long enough to have created a manner of dancing, 
an uninhibited mode of characterising, which pro- 
duce an effect unmistakably English. Often com- 
petent dancing of a universally known ballet by 
English dancers will look like a pastiche of several 
styles—the flashy acrobatics of French style plus 
the solemnity of Russian romantic style with a 
dash of Italian melodrama. What gives most of 
the satisfaction we feel is the impact of the in- 
dividual styles of the dancers themselves—not 
their collective sense of dancing within a given 
framework of balletic values entirely English. 


It required several decades for the Italians, 
Danes, Russians, etc., to arrive at an integrated 
racial style: much of the effect in performance is 
arrived at entirely subconsciously, but the con- 
scious projection that the dancers make is 
coloured by their sharing certain psychical and 
philosophical attitudes towards their art. These 
they will have absorbed gradually during their 
training, but they will permanently condition the 
dancer’s personal imprint on every performance 
he ever gives. 

Our training methods are remarkable for the 
diversity of elements from the Russian, French, 
Italian, German, Danish and even American 
dance systems which are in use. The real English 
ballet academy has yet to be created: it will 
never happen until a central authoritative body 
can persuade all the present variant systems to 
subject themselves to a planned formula for train- 
ing which incorporates whatever is appropriate 
for English valuations of English ballet: this con- 


tingency, in the light of contemporary teaching 
practice, is almost a century away. 

This absence of racial style, and the effects of 
many individual dancers’ styles, can be fascinat- 
ingly studied in the works now on view at both 
Sadler’s Wells and the Festival Hall. However 
hard the work put in on it (and it has had some 
excellent producers and ballet masters) the 
Sadler’s Wells Company cannot project well 
enough, by way of individuals’ dancing styles, to 
make ballets such as La Féte Etrange, Appari- 
tions and Giselle complete performances. If we 
can accept Keats’s dictum that, “The excellence of 
every art lies in its intensity —then lack of inten- 
sity is a very marked characteristic of the Com- 
pany. The dancers cannot make sympathetic com- 
munion with one another while interpreting their 
several roles—no fault of theirs as individuals but 
a shortcoming found, in varying degrees, in all 
English companies today. 

The Festival Ballet has been making a pro- 
found impression on many audiences during its 
recent European tour: which is to be credited, I 
believe, to the phenomenal personal gifts of a 
large proportion of its leading dancers. As tech- 
nicians, and as interpreters of a special range of 
ballets, Anita Landa, Belinda Wright, Marilyn 
Burr, and John Gilpin are the equal of any simi- 
lar group in any other English company. But they, 
too, like almost every top-rank dancer in Great 
Britain, have passed through the hands of several 
teachers who have injected into them morsels of 
Russian style, Italian style, French style, and other 
technical methods which—although allowing a 
brilliant personal style to develop in each of them 
—do not permit them, as a group, to display any 
common signature, any unifying spiritual or 
physical characteristic, which can be seen as 
totally English. 

The success—so far—of English ballet rests on 
a unique crop of choreographers and a lot of ex- 
cellent individual dancers working in collabora- 
tion with a regiment of merely competent perfor- 
mers possessed of a certain level of technical 
finish—and little else. The longest phase in the 
growth of our ballet is yet to start, a period in 
which style, as the essence of the very individual 
himself, has to be extended into a style which marks 
him as both a unique individual and as a member 
of a whole community of dancers all sharing— 
and revealing—certain qualities which give added 
lustre and depth to every performance by an 
English company: the yet-to-be-formulated ‘Eng- 
lish Style of Ballet.’ Our next forty years of ballet- 
going cannot fail to be endlessly fascinating for all 
of us taking part: and we can fail only through 
our stupidity and inability to learn lessons from 
the past of all the other great ballet-producing 
races. A. V. COTON 


The Spectator 


JULY 21, 1832 
THE ENGLISH OPERA 


Mr. ARNOLD’s company, having no house of their 
own, are still in- lodgings at the Olympic; where the 
Spectator paid them a visit a few evenings ago. Were 
their pretension to the title of ‘the English Opera’ 
to be judged of by what they are doing at present, 
it would be found exceedingly small. At the English 
Opera, we have nothing that deserves the name of 
opera, either as regards the music or the performance. 
We have those nondescripts which go by the con- 
venient name of ‘Musical Pieces,’ with French plots, 
Cockney farce, and genuine English music,—music 
composed by Englishmen whose taste remains un- 
corrupted by vicious German and Italian models. 
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The Great War 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


KE Talleyrand, who maintajned that the true 

douceur de vivre had been experienced only 
by those who lived before 1789, mankind has 
all down history looked back nostalgically to the 
golden ages of the past. Under the scrutiny of 
the historian these tend to dissolve into mere 
dreams, but there is one which deserves some 
claim to reality: the forty-three years of peace, 
progress and prosperity between 1871 and 1914 
were, anyway for most of Europe, a genuine 
golden age. It has been compared by one of our 
most eminent historians to the age of the 
Antonines. In it there grew up a generation to 
which war, fanaticism, massacre and revolution, 
instead of appearing—as they have to nearly 
every previous generation—typical manifestations 
of the human spirit, seemed on the contrary to 
be monstrous deviations from normality. There- 
fore, when war broke out in 1914—that terrible 
war which, despite all the horrors occurring 
since, still deserves the name of Great—it came 
as a fiercer shock to civilised Europe than any 
war before or since. Moreover, it marked the 
end of an epoch. The year 1914, not 1939, is 
the true turning point of twentieth-century 
history, the moment which unleashed the forces 
of barbarism that are with us still. 

How could it have happened? The question 
has been asked ever since, and answered in a 
hundred different ways. Was it the fault of Prus- 
sian militarism, Russian mobilisation, or French 
desire for revanche? Was Vienna the real 
culprit, or did a Serbian plot start the whole 
thing off? Another set of explanations were per- 
sonal: the Kaiser's jealousy of his uncle’s big 
fleet, the weakness of Bethman, the recklessness 
of Conrad, the folly of Sazonov. Then people ad- 
duced a whole series of profounder and more 
cosmic causes: imperialism, capitalism, the old 
diplomacy, the balance of power, the secret 
treaties . . . the list is endless. No subject in 
modern times has had more attention from the 
historians, and still no simple answer emerges. 

Now, however, with the publication in England 
of the last volume of the late Luigi Albertini‘’s 
admirably translated opus* we are 
probably as near to a final account of the remoter 
origins and immediate causes of the great dis- 
aster as we ever will be. Future historians are 
unlikely to be able to do much more than write 
footnotes to this truly monumental and very 
great work. Albertini was a distinguished news- 
paper editor forced into silence by Mussolini. He 
devoted the rest of his life to the completion of 


magnum 





* THE OriGins OF THE War oF 1914. By Luigi 
Albertini. Translated and edited by Isabella M. 
Massey. (Oxford University Press, 70s.) 


these volumes. His industry and tenacity were 
amazing. Not only did he wade through the 
gigantic documentation of his subject, but he 
personally interrogated many of the survivors 
who had played a part in the events: Count 
Berchtold, the Kaiser, Jules Cambon, Maurice 


Paléologue—to name only a few. He also had the, 


advantage of writing after the publication of 
almost all the more important documents. 


What conclusions emerge from all his labours? 
One thing at least is clear. No one ‘need worry 
about the justice of the famous war-guilt clause 
in the Versailles Treaty (its expediency is another 
matter). The rulers of Imperial Germany may 
not have been as wicked or as guilty as Hitler, 
but theirs remains the prime responsibility. The 
real guilt lay with a man who was dead before 
the war began—Count Schlieffen, author of the 
famous ‘plan’—or rather with the statesmen who 
allowed the plan to dominate their minds to such 
a degree that no alternative was even considered. 
In retrospect this seems incredible. The Schlieffen 
plan, whatever its military merits, was politically 
insane. It meant that Germany could only fight 
a European war in one particular way—by 
attacking France through Belgium, thus ensuring 
the British intervention which was _ ultimately 
fatal to German hopes. German apologists have 
often claimed that Russian mobilisation made 
war inevitable. So it did in a sense, but it would 
not have done so had any alternative existed to 
the Schlieffen plan. Suppose, for example, the 
Germans had remained on the defensive in the 
West and attacked eastwards, as the elder Moltke 
had once advocated, can anyone believe that 
Britain would have intervened, with Belgian 
neutrality inviolate, in order to support a French 
offensive against Germany? Mobilisation did not 
necessarily mean war for the other great Powers. 
Their plans left room for political manceuvre. 
But the Germans had no! plan except the 
launching of a preventive war against Frante. 
This was their crime. 

Of course there were plenty of errors and mis- 
calculations by the statesmen of other countries 
too. Albertini condemns Sazonov for his wholly 
unnecessary ordering of Russian mobilisation, 
and he is very critical of Grey whom he con- 
siders to have been far too slow and hesitant. 
It is a melancholy tale of missed opportunities, 
of incompetence and muddle. In the last resort 
a war can only begin because of specific decisions 
by specific people. In that sense no war is in- 
evitable, and it is in the triviality and inadequacy 
of the personalities who tried so feebly to con- 
trol events that Albertini finds the deeper cause 
of the disaster. No one wanted war, but no one 


realised what war meant. The years 1866 and 1870 
were the precedents. It was too much to ex- 
pect the statesmen of Europe in the last days 
of European world supremacy to look outside 
their Continent and reflect upon the grimmest 
of all struggles in recent times, the true precedent 
for 1914—the American Civil War. Perhaps the 
real question which we should ask is not why 
war broke out but why peace had lasted: for so 
long. Perhaps the real failure of the statesmen 
of 1914 was that they did not realise the infinite 
difficulties, the constant vigilance, the careful 
calculation of forces, the subtle manceuvres 
which are necessary to preserve civilised man 
from self-destruction. They had taken peace for 
granted for too long, and they were not sufficiently 
afraid of war. That, at least, is an error that their 
successors in 1957 can have no excuse for making. 


Meeting 


He smiles in a mirror, shrinking the whole 
Sun-swung Zodiac of light to a trinket shape 
On the rise of his eye: it is a role 


~ In which he can fling a cape, 


And outloom life like Faustus. But once when 
On an empty mountain slope 


A black goat clattered and ran 
Towards him, and set forefeet firm on a rock 
Above and looked down 


A square-pupilled yellow-eved look, 
The black devil head against the blue air, 
What gigantic fingers took 


Him up and ona bare 
Palm turned him close under an eye 
That was like a living hanging hemisphere 


And watched his blood’s gleam with a ray 
Slow and cold and ferocious as a star 
Till the goat clattered away. 
TED HUGHES 


The Outcome 
Exasperatedly I hack and break 
Out through the bladed chains the briars make 
All round my grimed shoes. Cobweb-black I stand 
Beside where concrete broad as a runway 
Smooth as a mirror and as white as day 
Runs off to the skyline on either hand. 
Red-eyed, I gasp for breath as best I may. 
Just then, some atlable bystander inquires 
Where's the arterial road that runs through briars. 


I bluster. Yet why shouldn't he ask? Who knows? 

Not me. For me. the landscape comes and goes 
aleidoscopically, bewilderingly. 

The gap from man of words to man of paper 

Or that from one of wind to one of vapour 

Is what my evesight has been trained to see. 

In plain straight things, it peers with a mere taper 

Mr match-head to light up a world with. Please 

Don’t ask me to distinguish chalk and cheese. 


Yet I must. And if need be, re-enact 
One thousand times the discovery of that fact, 
That break through briars out on a main road. 
For one thing of ail things | most refuse 
To do. Live dead man in my live man’s shoes. 
Socner than that, I'll take up my abode 
Plumb in mid-traffic, where they cry the news, 
Race, swerve, and scream, all day: and in that 
roar, 
That storm, that sea, stay quiet. Not look for 
shore. 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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The Loved One 


The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. By Evelyn 
Waugh. (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wausau, so his publishers tell us, suffered 
three years ago from a brief attack of hallucina- 
tions. He has now, according to the same source, 
made these ‘the theme of a light novel which 
should delight all those who live on the border 
lines of sanity—rather more than half the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom according to medical 
figures.’ 


It seems doubtful whether a novel about delu- 
sions of persecution—which is what Mr. Pin- 
fold’s hallucinations mainly are—will bring un- 
alloyed pleasure to those whose reason is 
tottering on its throne. The present reviewer, who 
has no claim to speak for the British lunatic, 
found The Ordeal moderately interesting, almost 
entirely unfunny, and a little embarrassing. The 
first, and probably the best, chapter in this short 
book is called ‘Portrait of the Artist in Middle 
Age.’ The portrait it presents of Mr. Pinfold 
seems to be in fact a portrait of Mr. Waugh, 
painted by no satiric or malevolent hand. ‘Affec- 
tionate, high-spirited and busy in childhood; dis- 
sipated and often despairing in youth; sturdy 
and prosperous in early manhood; he had in 
middle age degenerated less than many of his 
contemporaries. He attributed’ this superiority to 
his long, lonely, tranquil days at Lychpole, a 
secluded village some hundred miles from Lon- 
don.’ He had been a good soldier, is a Catholic 
—with the prefix ‘Roman’—professes an ‘idiosyn- 
cratic Toryism’ and has a short way with in- 
truders into his personal life. (Why, if literate, 
they need to intrude is not made clear.) He has 
become physically lazy and ‘corpulent,’ eats less, 
drinks more, sleeps less, becomes ‘decidedly 
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seedy’ and is ordered to go on a sea voyage. In 
his cabin on the ship he begins to hear, through 
some defect in the wiring as he believes, various 
strange conversations, at first unrelated—a Bible 
class, a jazz session—then beginning to take the 
form of a conspiracy directed at him: he is 
threatened with a beating, there is a plot to kidnap 
him. He tries to relate this conspiracy to his 
fellow passengers—then he begins to hear these 
passengers talking about him: 

*. . . He'll commit suicide one of these days, 
you'll see.’ 

‘| thought he was a Catholic. They aren’t 
allowed to commit suicide, are they?’ 

‘That wouldn't stop Pinfold. He doesn’t really 
believe in his religion, you know. He just pre- 
tends to because he thinks it aristocratic. It goes 
with being Lord of the Manor.’ 

‘There’s only one Lychpole in the world, he 
told the wireless man.’ 

‘Only one Lychpole 
tor. .... 

‘Here he is, drunk again. He looks ghastly.’ 

‘A dying man, if ever I saw one.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he kill himself?’ 

‘Give him time. He’s doing his best. Drink 
and drugs. He daren’t go to a doctor, of course, 
for fear he’d be put in a home.’ 

‘Best place for him, I should have thought.’ 

‘Best place for him would be over the side.’ 

For anyone who finds that kind of dialogue 
funny The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold will be a 
feast indeed. Some of Mr. Waugh’s admirers will 
regret that he has chosen to make ‘a light novel’ 
out of material fundamentally unsuited to such 
treatment. It may be said that the comic treat- 
ment of the grimmest themes—as in The Loved 
One—is precisely where Mr. Waugh excels. That 
is true when as a Satirist he allows himself a 
free hand—dealing, for example, with the prole- 
tariat, Americans, or other beings beyond the 
range of human sympathy—but not when he is 
treating sacred subjects, such as himself. Then 
the mellowness of Brideshead blurs the vision and 
the tone of the satirist, and impairs the cruelty 
which alone could turn delusions of persecution 
into comedy. The Waugh of before Brideshead 
Revisited seldom wrote about himself; the Waugh 
of after Brideshead seldom writes about anything 
else. 


and Pinfold is its 


DONAT O'DONNELL 


Pace Mr. Graves... 


The Collected Poems of Norman Cameron 
1905-1953. (Hogarth Press, 15s.) 


THIS volume will be a disappointment to many 
of those who, on the strength of Cameron’s 
anthologised work or the small Fore Publications 
pamphlet of 1950, must have been eagerly 
awaiting it. It is now clear that such delightful 
miniatures as ‘Forgive Me, Sire,’ ‘Shepherdess’ 
and ‘The Verdict’ are not chips from a spacious 
workshop but the best the poet was ever able to 
do. The virtues of sobriety and reasonableness 
are there throughout, but so are the defects of 
tameness and lack of flavour. Cameron’s favoured 
form, the metaphysical fable, recalls Mr. Robert 
Graves in outline but without the technical skill 
that can impart tension to it. In his over- 
pitched Introduction to the present book Mr. 
Graves himself provides, in addition to a genuine 
enough testimony of friendship, a statement of 
Cameron’s esthetic standards which cannot but 
show up to disadvantage the poems avowedly 
written in conformity with these standards. Pace 
Mr. Graves, Cameron’s rhymes were not exact 
and there are cases where he clearly abandoned 
the attempt to fit a given thought into a given 
line. A ‘part-time poet,’ the status he claimed 
for himself, is acceptable enough these days, 
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heaven help us, but only whole-time standards 
of competence will ever do. 


With all this said, few who care about Erclish 
verse will want to be without this volume, a fact 
which its publishers might have taken to heart. 
Their way of cramming two unrelated poems on 
to a page is cheese-paring of the most miserable 
kind. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Glass Eyes for All 


A Popular History of the Reformation. By Philip 
Hughes. (Hollis and Carter, 21s.) 
ONE sympathises with the difficulties of a learned 
and skilful Roman Catholic historian in writing, 
for an English audience, a popular history of the 
Reformation. He naturally feels himself more at 
one with the doctrine and discipline of the 
sixteenth-century Roman Church than any 
Protestant does with the teachings of Luther or 
Calvin. Mr. Hughes starts with a chapter called 
‘The Traditional Christian Religion,’ sub-sections 
‘Fifteen Hundred Years’ and ‘The Faith in 
Practice, 1500.. The conclusion is that ‘the 
religion, everywhere, was what is nowadays called 
Roman Catholicism, and that, so far back as we 
possess evidence at all, it was always this.” One 
and a half pages out of thirty refer to the fact 
that in these 1,500 years ‘the traditional Christian 
religion’ often held only nominal sway over large 
areas of Europe, and that in every century popular 
heresies were brutally repressed. ‘To all who were 
responsible for the maintenance of a healthy 
public opinion with regard to fundamental morals 

. the activities of such dissidents . . . was a 
perpetual anxiety. . . . They were handled very 
severely, for ‘Catholicism and belief in an 
infallible church are identical.’ (‘I must not be 
thought,’ Mr. Hughes adds elsewhere, ‘to suggest 
that it was Calvin who invented intolerance.’) 

‘It is a miracle, said Pope Paul IV, ‘that the 
Holy See has survived all that our predecessors 
have done to ruin it.. Mr. Hughes does not deny 
the abuses: he extenuates them. Was clerical 
fornication ‘the shocking thing it would be to 
Catholics today? Were they the inevitable grave 
scandal such priests would be today? It is hard 
to think so.’ ‘To move back five hundred years is 
to meet a humanity very often unlike our own.’ 
Indeed, Catholics then had the strange idea that a 
General Council might admit Lutherans to dis- 
cussion, and correct the Pope. But ‘how could 
the popes surrender the right . . . to correct false 
doctrine wherever found?’ 

After nearly 100 pages of such careful prepara- 
tion Luther is introduced: ‘An orator of genius 
persuaded the ordinary man by the thousand to 
throw over what every preacher he had ever heard 
of had always said, and to accept instead of it 

. ideas never heard of until now.’ Luther, who 
never hesitated to tell a lie if he thought it useful, 
grossly misrepresented the doctrine he was attack- 
ing. But the success of the Reformation, Mr. 
Hughes thinks, was not due only to the dishonest 
demagogy of the reformers. Its victory in any 
country was determined by political factors or a 
desire to plunder the Church: never by the 
popular appeal of Protestant ideas. ‘How could it 
ever be imagined that, in such revolutions, the 
new doctrines succeed, with the mass of man- 
kind, by the force of their own inherent 
superiority as truths? . . . At a time when the 
mass is, for three parts out of four, an illiterate 
peasantry?’ 

The argument is perhaps no worse than the 
non sequitur castigated by Mr. Hughes—that 
papal bastards and papal simony justified ‘the 
repudiation of ancient beliefs.’ But this line of 
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Three years ago Mr. Waugh had the disconcerting experience 

of suffering from a brief attack of hallucinations. He later 

learned that this was not nearly as rare as he supposed. It is 

a state of particular interest to a narrative writer. The 

reason remains strenuously active but the information on 

which it acts is delusory. Mr. Waugh has made these emotions 

the theme of a light novel which should delight all those who 

live on the border lines of sanity—rather more than half the 

inhabitants of the kingdom, according to medical figures. 
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defence, from a Roman Catholic priest, inevitably 
calls to mind the indignant words of John Mil- 
ton: ‘With a most inhuman cruelty they who have 
put out the people’s eyes reproach them of their 
blindness.’ For why, after all, were the mass of 
mankind so stupid and illiterate after 1,500 years? 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Creative and Cosmopolitan 


Men and Monuments. By Janet Flanner. 

(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
Miss FLANNER is the Paris correspondent of the 
New Yorker. She is also, according to the dust 
jacket, ‘an important and distinguished per- 
sonality in her own right, creative and cos- 
mopolitan.’ And just because, by contemporary 
standards, she is exactly that, the bluff of this 
book is worth calling. It consists of three long 
‘Profiles’ of Matisse, Braque and Picasso, a study 
of Malraux as ‘the most important’ literary figure 
of postwar France, and a piece on the Nazis’ 
looting of art. Each essay is bright, factually well 
informed and, above all, very assured. They have 
been written for intelligent and sophisticated 
readers, and that is precisely where the disgrace 
begins, for behind their ‘candid’ facts and their 
savoir-faire there is no thought, no questioning 
and no real understanding of the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

In the preface one reads: ‘Art began remotely 
as what was not necessary. Nor has it changed 
over time from that superior and remarkable 
status.’ This reduces art to a luxury and leads 
to Miss Flanner’s saying: ‘Inch for inch a 
Cézanne landscape is the highest-priced land 
known in the Western world.’ The logical deduc- 
tion is: Nothing is more beautiful than Success. 
In other places Miss Flanner does pay a certain 
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amount of lip-service to what she calls ‘ocular ex- 
citement.’ But never does she appear to realise 
that art is a means of extending our knowledge of 
the truth about the world and that each of the 
modern artists whom she is discussing has 
wrestled above all with the problems arising out 
of this view of art. Indeed, she turns the propo- 
sition on its head and calls one of Braque’s early 
cubist canvases ‘a magical visionary presenta- 
tion of balanced geometrics.’ In fact, cubism was 
the most observant and least metaphysical of the 
modern movements. ‘It is not sufficient to make 
people see what one has painted,’ Braque wrote, 
‘one must also make them touch it.’ 

For Miss Flanner, art is a luxury commodity 
which contains beauty, and that beauty is finally 
reflected in the price it fetches. She says that 
Hitler had the best of the pillaged Old Masters 
included in his own private collection just 
because he was Fiihrer, ‘not because he knew 
beauty even when he saw it plain.’ I am sure Hit- 
ler had no appreciation of art. But that is not the 
point. Nobody knows beauty when they see it 
plain—except beauty-spot sightseers who are 
told to look for it. Nor is this just a verbal mis- 
understanding. On the next page Miss Flanner 
lists some of the paintings stolen by the Nazis. 
‘Rubens’s court-dress portrait of Helene Four- 
ment and a child, who is probably her little son, 
carrying her train; Franz Hals’s Lady with a Rose, 
perhaps the loveliest, least gross of his female 
likenesses; and Fragonard’s cynical Comédien.’ 
This is a perfect example of her technique. 
There is the ‘interesting’ fact, culled from some 
document, that the child may be Rubens’s son; 
there is the confident assurance ‘perhaps the 
loveliest’; there is the neat adjective—‘cynical.’ 
But there is also the give-away. Anyone who 
thinks Hals’s feminine portraits are ‘gross’ is 
using beauty-spot standards and has not begun 
to understand either Hals’s period or his aims 
and thus is certainly in no position to decide 
which is his ‘loveliest.’ As to the Fragonard being 
‘cynical,’ the epithet either applies to nearly all 
his figure paintings or to none: certainly he was 
never predominantly cynical. 

After forty pages on Picasso’s originality 
and greatness in which we have been privileged 
to share in his childhood experiences (seeing 
‘cruel’ bull fights at an early age explains some 
of his violence), in his love affairs, in his motives 
as an artist, in the reasons for his joining the 
Communist Party, in his state of mind from a 
psychological point of view, we suddenly read: 
‘The possibility that profound oblivion may one 
day be the fate of his horrendous, most un- 
popular styles is one... [that Picasso] would 
neither believe nor be concerned with!’ (My 
italics.) But who thought up this possibility? If 
Miss Flanner thinks it is a possibility then she 
has totally failed to understand what Picasso 
has done to twentieth-century art. 

Why does such a shallow book matter 
so much? It matters because it underlines a wide- 
spread but seldom noticed phenomenon of our 
time: namely that bright, magpie-informed 
sophistication is the greatest obstacle possible to 
understanding any of the subjects usually dis- 
cussed sophisticatedly. If there is a central theme 
in this book it is the story of how certain paint- 
ings were unsellable forty years ago and how they 
are now worth beautiful fortunes. Miss Flanner 
writes with as little understanding as the philistine 
critics who helped to make the works unsellable: 
only she helps to make them more valuable. Be- 
tween neglect and such success, Degas’ bitter- 
ness sometimes seems justified. ‘If there must be 
an oration at my funeral,’ he told Forain, ‘Just 
say, “He greatly loved drawing.”’ 

JOHN BERGER 
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Comfort-Station in the Bois 


Nostalgia. By Milton L. Miller. (Gollancz, 21s.) 
Proust and Literature. By Walter A. Strauss. 
(O.U.P., 38s.) 

‘To be separated from Mama’ was Proust’s idea, 
at thirteen, of the worst conceivable pain. He 
never really recovered from that idea, and not 
for a moment does Dr. Miller's study allow us 
to forget it. Written in the prose normally re- 
served for medical prescriptions, it is full of 
gaffes like ‘the social know-how’ of the Duchesse 
de Guermantes. The famous public lavatory in 
which Marcel ponders a resemblance to the salons 
of St. Germain becomes ‘the comfort-station in 
the Bois.’ The book itself is a great, clean comfort- 
station of Freudian analysis reared up rude and 
simple in the elaborate perspectives of Proust's 
world. It confines itself to the areas of the novel 
distorted by the author’s difficulties and it over- 
looks all the objective insight and observation. 
Proust figures therefore as the great neurotic, 
though he is also saluted at times as a partner to 
Freud by virtue of his exposure of unconscious 
sources for his own suffering. 

The nostalgia of the title is the wish to be 
restored to his mother’s care, and the way in 
which memories of the past intervene in the 
experience of Proust’s hero is regarded as a 
gigantic expression of this wish. The causes of his 
art, asthma and inversion are set out in accord- 
ance with this. His father, a Cabinet Minister and 
author of a work on psychosomatic illness, stood 
off from the family. Proust’s dependence on his 
mother increased and he suffered very greatly 
from his brother's birth. At the age of nine he 
nearly died from an attack of asthma, which is 
discussed here as a repressed cry for the mother. 
The early resentment at his brother helped to 
decide his sexual leanings. And a pressure of 
guilt began which goaded him to literary and 
social success and left him virtually allergic to the 
rest of life. In assembling his case along these 
lines Dr. Miller refers to a Mr. X of Chicago, 
who did night work on the railways as a Middle- 
Western equivalent to the cork-lined room. 

No doubt some such trauma did take place and 
the analysis is broadly true. But it is absurd by 
any standards to interpret the character of a 
writer on the basis of a rather cavalier reading 
of his work and without troubling to gather any 
convincing evidence. Especially absurd when the 
writer is revered for the subtlety of his self- 
knowledge. So many of the interpretations are 
either obvious or arbitrary. The incident in which 
Marcel steps on de Charlus’s hat is explained at 
different points as different aspects of Proust's 
rejection of his father. The possibility that it is 
also part of a novel and so part of the novelist’s 
conscious design goes blissfully unexplored. The 
implication is that it does not matter what Proust 
thought he meant. All he could mean was his own 
illness, with the oracular Dr. Miller at the bed- 
side. Though the market is congested with psycho- 
analytic studies of Proust, Gollancz have taken 
up this latest bulletin unabashed. The analysis 
it contains is largely a form of solemn gossip. 

A far cry from these speculations, the second of 
the two American books is a welcome account of 
Proust as a great reader and critic. His criticism 
passed deeply into the novel and is spread through 
a fair number of articles and pastiches. Through- 
out his life his creative and critical interests 
assisted each other beautifully, making him an 
adept, for example, at raiding foreign literatures 
for the material he wanted. Hardy was kidnapped 
like this. His sense of the relationship between 
Racine and Baudelaire as among the crucial 
things in the French tradition also suggests the 
fine and seasoned quality of his reading. Of other 
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literatures he preferred the English and American. 
We can carry away the ornate Proustian com- 
pliment that two pages of The Mill on the Floss 
reduced him to tears. 

This is a doctorate thesis, decent, and a shade 
timid. By haif-way it has recorded all Proust’s 
main opinions, including the excellent onslaughts 
on Sainte-Beuve. who ‘knew the father’ and 
decried the books of the best writers of the age. 
Thereafter it goes on summing itself up. Berg- 
son's influence on the theory of time in the novel 
has been fading lately from critical notice. Proust 
himself made light of it and Mr. Strauss might 
have said why. He might also have gone more 
thoroughly into the fiction and shown in detail 
how the boos Proust valued played an excep- 
tionally intimate part in his whole artistic 
experience. 


KARL MILLER 


Engineer’s Cast’es 


Isambard Kingdom Brunel: A Biography. By 
L. T.C. Roit. (Longmans, 25s.) 

THAT stout Lincolnshire prophet of reaction, 
Colonel Sibthorp, once declared: ‘I would rather 
meet a highwayman or see a burglar on my 
premises than an engineer.’ His instincts were 
sound : it was indeed the Engineer who threatened 
all that the Colonel held dear. Historians (‘always 
talking about Turnips, Factory Acts and Con- 
stitutional Progress, as one of them irreverently 
observed) cannot escape the charge of keeping 
company with the Colonel. Who, since that much 
undervalued historian, Samuel Smiles, has done 
justice to the engineers? For many historians, 
railways got built. There is substance in Mr. 
Rolt’s criticism that much of the writing about the 
Industrial Revolution is curiously impersonal and 
unreal, as if the Revolution were ‘the product of 
some deus ex machina or of some corporate act 
of will on the part of the whole people.” The men 
who made it remain shadows. One can sympathise 
with his impatience. The kind of history that is 
all trends, graphs, curves and cycles is, of course, 
necessary. But it is true that when the record of 
human achievement is opened and the rich 
complexity of history revealed, we are apt to 
feel the inadequacies of statistical history acutely. 

Mr. Rolt has. set himself a double task: to 
turn the shade of the younger Brunel into living 
reality and to defend him against the charges of 
personal aggrandisement made during his life- 
time. Was Brunel an obstinate fanatic who spent 
his life fighting the irrational battle of the broad 
gauge against enlightened opinion, dying a tragic 
failure conscious that his giant Great Eastern 
had been revealed as a monstrous marine white 
elephant? Mr. Rolt thinks emphatically not, and 
if his manner of proof occasionally reminds one 
of a man rolling up his sleeves, it is easy to for- 
give him his passion. He has more than proved 
his point in a study that provides just the right 
mixture of technica! knowledge, drama and 


_ eloquence, of enthusiasm and critical sense. 


The second phase of industrial change has been 
much neglected. We know too little of Maudslay 
and the products of his engineering nursery. 
Most of them were Scots or Northerners whose 
reputations were made in London or the 
native North. Not so the Brunels who were 
by origin French and have their finest 
memorial in the West. Both father, Marc, 
and son, I. K., suffered grievous disappoint- 
ment. Great projects of both were completed by 
others—the Thames Tunnel, the Clifton Bridge, 
the Great Eastern. Yet the vision behind the great 
plans was clear and true and Mr. Rolt has no 
difficulty in establishing the heroic proportions 
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of his subject. whether toiling heedless of fright- 
ful dangers behind his famous tunnelling shield 
below the Thames, surrounded by mobs of 
panicky Irish navvies, half drowned, maimed and 
suffocated, or converting to unanimous support 
of his plans a recalcitrant committee of Bristol 
merchants. Brunel was brave as a lion, a brilliant 
engineer, a superb organjser of men and plans. 
But the poker face, the eternal cigar, the satirical 
tongue. went with a personality that was sensitive, 
complex and in many ways attractive. What sus- 
tained him through the failures and disappoint- 
ments of the 1830s and led him on to the clustered 
triumphs of the 1840s and 1850s—the Great 
Western Railway, the great Box Tunnel, Saltash 
Bridge and such-like wonders of the age? Mr. 
Rolt suggests that Brunel's ‘castle-building’ was 
really an escape from an ‘inner melancholy.” He 
may well be right. Certainly few men were less 
moved by commercial motives, and the desire 
for power does not seem to fit the bill. The great 
engineers were apt to be like that, especially in a 
day when (as Mr. Rolt says) all engineering was 
still one, and arts and sciences were not yet finally 
separated. A _ nineteenth-century Leonardo? 
Hardly: yet assuredly a great man as well as a 
great engineer whose works are still with us. Mr. 
Rolt’s scholarship is no less genuine for being 
unobtrusive. He has added another lively chapter 
to the social and economic history of Victorian 
Eng!and. 

CHARLES WILSON 


Away from the Felly 


Hone: noon Round the World. By Dominique 
Lapierre. (Secker and Warburg. 21s.) 

Hunza. By John Clark. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

British Guiana. By Michael Swan. (H.M.S.O., 


25s.) 

A Fool Strikes Oil. By Barbara Toy. (Murray, 
18s.) - 

The Golden Bubble. By Roderic Owen. (Collins, 
18s.) 


A yYounG French couple, married in New York, 
with £300 between them, decide to travel round 
the world. Their stox:, in Honeymoon Round 
the World, gives us one of those rare travel books 
that are a spur to action, rather than a source of 
reference or a cure for insomnia. The style is 
brisk, the translation banal, the chapters short. a 
sign of their origin as feuilletons. Their imagery 
is not always calculated to please: ‘I found it 
very moving to see all Pearl Buck come to life. 
But their achievement batters down our preju- 
dice. They didn’t overcome fetid swamps: they 
were never far from a Coca-Cola bottle. But 
they showed enterprise and a sense of adventure 
within average limits which is far more encourag- 
ing to young people than any number of manic- 
depressives on balsa rafts. 

To make money en route, the Lapierres took 
what jobs were available. In Mexico, the seven- 
teen-year-old director of a newspaper employed 
them. In San Francisco, they worked as sales 
assistants, after training. (To get your future 
customer in the best mood for buying, we cannot 
advise you too strongly to use Chlorodent tooth- 
paste, and to spray your armpits night and morn- 
ing with Odorono.’) They cast quick glances at 
Pearl Harbour, Singapore. Japan, Hong Korg, 
and India, on which country they are savage and 
bitter. Here is a travel book to tear one from the 
telly and the well-signposted road to Blanes. 

In Hunza, John Clark, a middle-aged American 
geologist, sets out to crush one of my favourite 
legends: that Hunza, a small valley to the north 
of Afghanistan, is a true Shangri-la, where none 
of the world’s ills are known. He does not entirely 
crush because I feel that our views of Shangri-la 
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differ. Mr. Clark went to Hunza as a private Point 
Four. He planned to set up a craft school, to 
distribute vegetable seeds, start a medical dispen- 
sary, and do a geological survey. From the start, 
he incurred everyone’s hostility. Compared with 
Mr. Clark, Pyle was not only quiet, he was self- 
effacing. Mr. Clark reaches Hunza, where many 
of the people had never heard of the United States 
or of the Second World War, and begins to dis- 
pense sulpha drugs. As a sample of his attitude 
to the Hunzans, | may quote this: “Everyone fe't 
in good spirits that afternoon, and as work wzs 
over by four o'clock. | brought out the boxing 
gloves.” No one will deny the good intentions that 
prompted Mr. Clark to enter Hunza, but one can 
sympathise also with the officials who in the end 
asked him to leave. 

British Guiana is the latest volume of the 
Corona Library, a Stationery Office series of inde- 
pendent impressions of our colonial territories. 
This is State patronage at its best. A first-class 
writer, Mr. Michael Swan wanders at will, writes 
what he thinks, and appears to have undergone 
little or no cerisorship. The venture deserves every 
success. 

British Guiana, despite the 1953 risings, when 
the constitution was suspended and Dr. Jagan 
became Villain of the Week, means little to most 
of us. Its hospitality fascinated Trollope, and it 
grips Mr. Swan. Swizzle sticks, a Negro wake, 
steel bands, Dr. Jagan’s glistening hatred of Sugar 
(the colony's life)—all are carefully and colour- 
fully documented. Facts are here in plenty, and 
there is superb observation of the natives. On the 
wall of his poor hut, one Negro had painted 
Benjamin Franklin’s words: ‘I wish to see the 
discovery of a plan that would induce_and oblige 
nations to settle their disputes without first cutting 
one another's throats.” When Swan asked him 
why this was there, he replied: “Sir, me puts dat 
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dere ‘cos me has frien’s who should know about 
dat.’ This is a book which makes a serious addi- 
tion to colonial literature, and is a first-rate work 
in its own right. 

The Golden Bubble and A Fool Strikes Oil are 
both accounts of fairly recent visits to the Middle 
East. In each the background is oil, and the 
characters are the same: sheikhs with seven- 
figure incomes, merchants with fifty Cadillacs, 
strutting English who surely can’t be as bad as 
they behave. Miss Toy’s is a superficial account, 
largely dominated by an archly-named Land- 
Rover. But for sand in the carburettor it could 
be an account of a tiring journey to St. Ives. Mr. 
Owen’s narrative, The Golden Bubble, though it 
tries to cover too much, makes a realistic attempt 
to assess the problems of the Persian Gulf. It is a 
balanced, readable and understanding impression 
of the Arab world, with few axes ground. His 
style is racy, and too often he muddles us with 
changing tense. He is very critical of the English 
abroad: ‘The atmosphere of amateur colonialism 
is more easily felt than described; it appears in 
sudden resentments, a feeling of almost personal 
slight when the sheikhs pursue their own policies.’ 

DAVID STONE 


Duckspeak Dictionary 


A Guide to Communist Jargon. By R. N. Carew 
Hunt. (Bles, 15s.) 


Tue clarification of Marxism-Leninism for the 
reader who has not the time to bone up on such 
works as Critique of a Critique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Law calls for special gifts. There 
is so much complicated scholasticism and it has 
been developed, particularly in later years, with 
such multiple-think that practically nobody has 
succeeded in putting it over. For it is no use 
simply explaining the concepts (and heaven 
knows even that is not a light task) without show- 
ing the spirit in which they are manipulated, the 
whole animus of modern Communist theory. 
Mr. Carew Hunt has long since established his 
almost unique reputation in this line. And this 
new book will add to it. 

It consists of what amount to very short 
essays, fifty of them, on expressions in common 
use among Communists. Almost all of these are 
from the field of politics or political theory. The 
only purely philosophical essay, on dialectic, 
while a small masterpiece in its way, is too short 
to take us far. But this scarcely matters. For 
these temperate and illuminating pieces give, for 
their length and digestibility, the greatest insight 
into the Communist mind that has yet been pub- 
lished. To read, say: ‘Bureaucracy,’ ‘Cosmopoli- 
tanism,’ ‘Equalitarianism, “The Party Line’ and 
‘People’s Democracy’ alone—fewer than twenty 
pages—is an exercise which would at least double 
the education in the matter of most of our 
politicians and publicists. And how much light, 
for instance, is thrown on Soviet-mindedness by 
the brief remark in the piece on ‘Aggression’: 
‘As Socialist States are by their very nature in- 
capable of aggression no military action they 
take can be defined as such. This is a feature of 
Communist thinking that we shall repeatedly en- 
counter, .the framing of definitions in such a 
way that the desired conclusion follows from 
them.’ 

No such criticism can be made of Mr. Carew 
Hunt's own method. His conclusions are based 
on a perfectly fair presentation of Soviet state- 
ments and actions. That the system of ideas held 
by a man like Khrushchev should be just a com- 
plicated piece of machinery for producing 
justifications of anything that suits his book, 
however unpleasant, will not come as a surprise 
to those who heard him on television, The work- 


ings of the political ideology that produces such 
monstrous and dangerous self-satisfaction and 
(presumably) self-deception should be more 
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widely understood. Thanks to Mr. Carew Hunt 
a view of its workings is now readily available 
to everyone. J. E. M. ARDEN 


New Novels 


The Hireling. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 13s. 6d.) 


The Perishable Quality. By Rhys Davies. (Heine- 
mann, I5s.) 

Snow Country. By Yasunari Kawabata. (Secker 
and Warburg, |4s.) 


Now and again, L. P. Hartley writes a master- 
piece. Few writers, however, can produce master- 
pieces every time, so when he is not writing mas- 
terpieces he writes original, enjoyable, well- 
ordered novels instead. One may note the fact that 
the masterpieces are set in the recent past and deal 
with children, while the good novels have a 
modern background and are about adults, but 
there is no reason to assume that he will not one 
day write a modern masterpiece about adults. The 
Hireling is not that, but it is as accomplished and 
absorbing a novel as anyone could wish. 

It is really a one-man book. The man is Lead- 
bitter, a former NCO who is making a success as 
owner-driver of a hired car but feels lost and 
lonely in civilian life. The character of Leadbitter 
has evidently appealed to Mr. Hartley’s imagina- 
tion, and he makes a careful, convincing study of 
him. The author’s method, once he has established 
his protagonist, is to plunge him or her into a 
situation where the moral intricacies are over- 
whelming, and often the strain of the dilemma is 
relieved by a violent physical dénouement. Lead- 
bitter becomes reluctantly involved with one of 
his clients, Lady Franklin, a pretty young widow 
deep in remorseful mourning. The relationship 
between these two, founded on mutual misunder- 
standing and yet deeply affecting them both, is 
brilliantly established and explored. Leadbitter’s 
company frees Lady Franklin from her obsession, 
which is transferred, in a different form, to him. 
He becomes the accidental witness to a design for 
exploiting her and takes confused action in her 
defence: only after he has been destroyed are 
the misunderstandings cleared. 


One knows from experience that Mr. Hartley’s 
limpid style and expert narrative technique can 
conceal depths of symbolic meaning: in The Go- 
Between and The Shrimp And The Anemone the 
symbolism was interwoven so subtly with the 
themes that it was both clear and profound, while 
in The Boat, My Fellow Devils and A Perfect 
Woman it was an intriguing but somewhat teasing 
element. The Hireling makes use of symbols— 
drawn curtains, a medallion of St. Christopher— 
but the basic theme is nearer the surface than is 
often the case with this author. It is a tale of 
knight errantry transposed and distorted in his 
best ironic vein. The fact that two subsidiary 
characters, stylised villains, are far from convine- 
ing matters little: who cares about the dragon 
when Leadbitter makes so memorable a knight 
and Lady Franklin, though traditionally paler, is 
so appealing a maiden in distress? 

Rhys Davies, that excellent writer of short 
stories, has produced a novel of distinction in 
The Perishable Quality. His heroine is a genial, 
amoral beauty, who after a life of promiscuity 
achieves in middle-age both wisdom and adroit- 
ness. She is introduced escaping from a young 
lover and a Soho pub-crawling impasse to her 
native Welsh town. Her early life there is re- 
called: her seduction by a much older man and 
her love for a young miner dying of tuberculosis, 
two episodes which established the pattern of her 


later emotional experience. She has always found 
security in mildly erotic father-daughter relation- 
ships, but has remained susceptible to the poig- 
nant beauty of youth; her final rejection of this 
‘perishable quality’ is the novel’s theme. The re- 
miniscent chapters are the best in the book: they 
have a dream-like distinctness and that harsh 
poetry often found in Welsh writing. The section 
dealing with Soho Bohemia (which includes a 
sketch of Dylan Thomas) is rather banal in com- 
parison; but when the young lover follows her 
home, his blue jeans conspicuous in the mining 
town where the feudal atmosphere of the pioneer- 
ing days has been replaced by a drabber air of 
provincial prosperity, the author's gift of story- 
telling keeps one anxious to know what will 
follow. Eva Pritchard is a delightful character, 
and Mr. Davies goes deep into her mind and 
heart; he has written an admirably accomplished 
novel. 

Snow Country is one of the most fascinatingly 
ambiguous novels I have read. In some ways it 
resembles a love story by Turgenev: the sensuous 
beauty of the setting (a hot-springs resort on the 
west coast of the main island of Japan, with its 
tunnels of snow, maple leaves and cherry blos- 
soms), the selfish, irresolute hero, the antithetical 
heroines, the consciousness of decay in passion 
and of bitterness behind romance. Edward G. 
Seidensticker, the excellent translator, explains in 
an introduction that Yasunari Kawabata writes 
in the tradition of the seventeenth-century masters 
of haiku: tiny poems that bring about a fusion of 
opposites. Thus nothing in this novel is without 
its complementary contradiction, and the super- 
ficially tentative effect is based on a geometrical 
structure as strong as steel. The dialogue on occa- 
sion recalls Waiting For Godot in its use of the 
non sequitur, but a closer comparison would be 
with Henry Green, for the colloquial inconse- 
quence follows an inner harmony. Several read- 
ings of this book would be necessary before its 
various subtleties could be fathomed: possibly 
no Western reader could ever do so. Yet there 
are no obstacles in the way of its immediate en- 
joyment—as a parable on the denial of love, for 
its wonderfully observed Geisha heroine, for the 
distinction of its allusive style and for the formal 
clarity with which a complex section of Japanese 
society is presented. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Roman Roads 


IvAN D. MarGary has made his life study one of 
those aspects of history in the open air which have 
always been dear to the hearts of the British field 
archeologist—the tracing of the roads left behind 
by the Romans. The second of his two beautifully 
produced volumes, Roman Roads in Britain 
(Phoenix House, 50s.), goes from the Foss Way 
to the north of the Antonine Wall. His is the 
first complete account of this subject in Britain 
since Thomas Codrington’s Roman Roads in 
Britain was published in 1903. The book is 
indispensable for anyone studying the buried 
cultural landscape of Britain, whether he be a 
professional archeologist, map maker or histor- 
ian, or the general reader interested in his own 
corner of the country. 

GLYN DANIEL 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S PRETENCE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





THE statement made by the Chan- 
4 , cellor to the National Production 
A zB iertperely Councit of Industry was 
pathetic. | say this tn no derogatory 
sense. | mean that it affected me—and surely Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross and others—with intense 
pity and sorrow. Everyone knows that the present 
inflation is a wage-cost inflation. (The excess- 
demand inflation was successfully dealt with a 
year ago.) Everyone knows, including Mr. Frank 
Cousins, that if the powerful trade unions con- 
tinually demand and secure a rise in wages greater 
than the rise in production or productivity a 
corresponding rise in prices will follow. 

It is no use Mr. Thorneycroft throwing up his 
hands in horror and then being beastly to the 
wretched local authorities by making them pay 
more for their loans. If the nation produced only 
apples and some big toughs raided the orchards 
and bagged more than their normal share— 
because the Government would not let the police 
use force—would you really make the poor local 
caretakers pay more for their bite? 

Mr. Thorneycroft will protest that he is doing 
a number of disinflationary things—budgeting 
for a big surplus, making money dearer and the 
credit squeeze tighter and so on. But none of this 
reaches the heart of the inflation. The Chancellor 
even boasted in his statement that he was making 
the local authorities and the nationalised indus- 
tries pay more for their borrowing, ‘to keep them 
in line with the market.” It was right, he said, 
that they should feel the shortage of resources 
and adjust their capital expenditures accordingly. 
As if the borrowing rate deterred a determined 
spender provided he could get the money! Or a 
public body that did not have to make a profit! 

What Mr. Thorneycroft appears to have over- 
looked is that the imposition of dear money in 
the field of local government and housing is now 
having an inflationary, not a deflationary, effect. 
It is no doubt useful in an inflationary period to 
increase the incomes of those most likely to save 
and not spend, but it becomes dangerous when 
it encourages all-powerful unions to demand 
higher pay. A new inflationary spiral is then set 
up—wages chasing rents and rents chasing wages. 

It is, of course, a necessary disinflation today 
to cut down the national spending on houses, flats 
and offices, but dearer money has not done it. 
Only direct Government intervention can do it. 
The trouble has been that this Government seems 
quite incapable of getting its orders carried out 
by the local authorities. Early last year it tightened 
up the loan sanctions procedure for local spend- 
ing other than housing (which was already under 
central direction). Sanctions for total capital out- 
lays by local authorities did at first drop from an 
annual rate of £524 million in 1955 to £424 mil- 
lion in the quarter ended September, 1956. But 
for the quarter ended June this year the annual 


- rate is up to £492 million again. It may be that 


the councils are spending more on slum clearance 
and less on other things, but why, if it is important 
that local spending should be cut down by, say, 
£200 million a year, doesn’t the Chancellor impose 
the cut by decree and send inspectors round to 
see that it is carried out? We dont become 
totalitarian just by making local councillors toe 
the national line on capital expenditures. 

It is feeble in the extreme for the Chancellor 
to shirk these vital issues and fall back on this 
blunted money weapon. The local councils are 
now scrambling in the mortgage market for 
short-term loans at 6 per cent. to 6} per cent. They 
would pay 10 per cent. if they could secure 
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accommodation. The result of this unseemly farce 
is‘ the utter demoralisation of the market in 
Government bonds. Mr. Thorneycroft told Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt in a TV interview that he did 
not care about the gilt-edged market. That was a 
short-term problem, he said; he was looking to 
the long-term. This again fills me with great sor- 
row. When Mr. Thorneycroft has finally 
destroyed Government credit by his misguided 
monetary policy he will have destroyed the 
world’s confidence in the £ And then there will 
be another Chancellor to look to the long-term. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


It was a sorry comment on the 
Chancellor's important pronounce- 
ment on inflation that the Stock 
Exchange should stage a recovery 
on Monday in everything except gilt-edged stocks. 
The slump last Friday was in anticipation that 
he would take some drastic measures, like tighten- 
ing up the hire-purchase restrictions, cutting 
capital investment and appealing for dividend 
restraint. Naturally, when it was found that nothing 
would happen, the store shares, which had been 
the most heavily sold, rebounded sharply and 
industrial shares generally shook off the unpleasant 
dream of a strong Chancellor. I cannot feel too 
optimistic about the bull market in industrial 
equities while the gilt-edged market declines 
every day. When the industrial share average 
yields only } per cent. more than Old Consuls, it 
means that the leading equities are on a 34 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. basis. It needs a lot of faith 
and knowledge to buy cn these terms—or a lot of 
funk of the inflation. Meanwhile the dollar 
premium has moved up to 744 per cent. 
* * * 





It is strange that the disquiet obviously felt 
about sterling by investors rushing into dollar 
stocks is not expressed by more buying of gold 
shares. But that market rematns quiet and 
neglected, except for the spurt in ‘JOHNNIES’ on 
the higher (25 per cent.) dividend which offers a 
yield of over 95 per cent. at 52s. 6d. I would call 
allention tO CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS which is 
making an issue of ordinary shares at 40s. and 6 
per cent. convertible loan stock at par in the 
form of a composite unit of one ordinary share 
and £2 of loan stock (on the basis of one unit for 
each five shares held). The company’s activities 
are spread as to 55 per cent. in gold (including 
uranium), 19 per cent. in platinum, 15 per cent. in 
base metals and 11 per cent. in other interests. 
Increased earnings from its gold and base metals 
are foreshadowed. On the basis of the existing 
dividend of 20 per cent. (covered 2.7 times by 
earnings) the old shares at the present price of 
48s. 3d. yield 8.2 per cent. When the composite 
‘unit’ is split the new shares should be an attrac- 
tive ‘free of stamp’ purchase. 

. o * 

I am glad to see that AMALGAMATED METAL is 
at last paying an interim and final dividend to 
help the small investor. When the distribution 
was once a year the shares were almost as dull a 
market as COATS. Last year’s trading in metals was 
well maintained, in spite of some sharp market 
fluctuations, and the companys 10 per cent. 
dividend was covered just over twice by earnings. 
The current metal trading outlook is not, perhaps, 
so good, but at 23s. 3d. to yield 8.4 per cent. the 
shares seem fairly valued. 
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BOVRIL LIMITED 

RECORD SALES AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Last year home and export sales were the highest 
ever since the Bovril Company started. The 1955 
record was easily broken despite difficulties caused 
by the Suez Canal closure. Sales of all Bovril pro- 
ducts increased considerably 

This news will be given by the Rt. Hon. Lord Luke. 
Chairman of Bovril Ltd., in his speech to the share- 
holders at the 60th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, to be held in London on July 30th. 


INCREASED MECHANISATION SPEEDS 
PRODUCTION 
Mechanisation increased efficiency in all the 
factories. Bovril is now produced on fully automatic 
lines. New machinery has increased Jaffajuce pro- 


‘duction. This year a new high speed automatic 


canning line in Argentina will increase Corned Beef 
production: and new plant will meet the demand for 
Ambrosia Creamed Rice. At the Bovril Creamery. 
Magheralin, N. Ireland. cheese production is being 
increased 50°. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH 

A new ‘Product’ Research Department was set up 
to test modifications and improvements of existing 
products, and develop. on near-production scale. 
ideas supplied by the Research Department. 

Newest research techniques have made possible 
a more complete analysis both of meat extract and 
of the ingredients respons ble for Bovril’s beneficial 
medical effects. 

‘Pampas of Barnoldby, bought at Perth this 
year, is a valuable addition to the Aberdeen Angus 
herd at Ampthill. Beds. This bull won second prize 
in his class at the Royal Show. The Ampthill herd 
has also won many prizes at agricultural shows. 


ACCOUNTS 
The Group's net profit was £298.596, of wh'ch 
£33,802 was retained in the Subsidiaries. After trans- 
ferring £50.000 to Reserve, the Directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend on Deferred Stock 
of 134 per cent.. making 16 per cent. for the year. 





THOMAS BROWN & SONS LTD. 


THe 60th Annual General Meeting of Thomas Brown 
& Sons, Limited, was held on July 11 in London, Mr. 
John M. Lawrence, the Chairman, presiding. 

In his circulated statement the Chairman said: 
Profit margins are still severely restricted and it is 
only by substantial increases in turnover that we can 
maintain our position. Our turnover for the year 


«under review was some 9 per cent. in excess of that 


for the previous year. That such large increases only 
allow us to maintain our overall profit is a severe 
indictment of the inflationary conditions in which 
we have to operate. The profits earned by the Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries represent only a modest 
return on the Capital employed and of these profits 
the net dividend represents only 1.4 per cent. on the 
capital employed. It could be thought inadequate 
but we must continue with our conservative dividend 
policy whilst present conditions last. Consolidation 
with a view to expansion as Queensland itse 
expands. as it surely will, is the basic policy of your 
Board. 

Profits before tax show a small increase at £193,102 
Taxation, however. increased from £99,229 to 
£105.747. resulting in a slightly lower net profit of 
£78.647. 

The Board is once again proposing a final dividend 
of Is. 6d. per Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stock Unit. 
which makes 2s. 6d. on the Capital as increased by a 
one-for-eleven scrip issue in July, 1956. They are also 
proposing a further scrip issue on the basis of one 
new free “A” Ordinary Stock Unit for every £12 of 
Ordinary or “A” Ordinary Stock held 

The new year generally has started under better 
conditions. We look to the future with confidence and 
trust that the results for the present year will be no 
less satisfactory than those for the year under review 

The report was adopted and the scrip issue pro- 
posal approved. 








Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 111. D. N. KAPRALOS 
(1st Prize, Van Dijk Memorial Tourney, 1956) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solutions next 
week, Solution to last week’s problem by Williams: 
R-R 4!, no threat. This is a classic early example of 
the mutate or change-mate problem. I leave readers 
to work out the variations for themselves. 

* 


STYLE (2) 

In the last article I described the first three ‘schools’ 
of chess in modern times with keywords attack, 
development and manceuvre respectively, culminating 
in Capablanca the most flawless player, perhaps, of 
ail time (though not the most creative): three more 
major developments will bring us up to date. 

First the ‘hyper-modern’ movement of the Twenties 
led by Réti, Breyer and Tartakower, curiously (and 
consciously) paralleling the iconoclastic movements in 
the arts of the same time. Up till now certain principles 
—that of rapid development and occupation of the 
centre squares—had been taken as axiomatic; these 
were now challenged by the new school, which main- 
tained that in close positions what was important was 
not so much quick development as the ultimate occu- 
pation of the best squares and that, as regards the 
centre, instead of occupying at once one could control 
it from a distance (e.g. by Fianchetto) and then under- 
mine the opponent’s central position. These develop- 
ments met with much the same reception by the 
general chess public as, say, cubism by members of 
the Royal Academy, but in chess there is (fortunately) 
the objective test of practical play and this showed 
that although the claims of its adherents were exagger- 
ated, the new school had made a contribution of real 
value to the game. 


Following this, in the late Twenties and Thirties, 
there was a period of ‘integration,’ in which the new 
discoveries became part of the technique of the fully 
equipped master to be used as and when appropriate. 
This period was dominated by Alekhine, equally at 
home in positions of all types and any school and 
dazzlingly fertile in ideas. 

Finally the postwar period, inspired and led by the 
Russian players, for which the keyword is ‘dynamism.’ 
In the early days of chess nobody paid much attention 
to positional considerations; one just went for com- 
binative attacks and pawn formations had to look 
after themselves. As players got better, however, more 
and more importance was attached to the permanent 
features of positions, such as the pawn structure, and 
players became less and less willing to accept positional 
weaknesses for the sake of tactical advantages. The 
school of young Russian players has reacted against 
this and has shown that if a position has good dynamic 
features (i.e. tactical chances of one kind and another), 
static weaknesses (e.g. in pawn structure) can be 
accepted since vigorous exploitation of tactical chances 
will lead to advantages at least compensating for the 
structural weaknesses. This has led to a flood of 
discoveries of new lines and revival of discredited lines 
in the opening which has rejuvenated the whole game. 

So the wheel has, in some sense at least, come back 
full circle. What will come next? I should be a better 
player than I am if I knew; all I am sure of is that 
there will be new developments—thank goodness. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

As the vears pass, haymaking in the valley farms loses 
all resemblance to the traditional picture of grass 
harvest. Gone are those lines of sun-bonneted swath- 
turners: the ‘sweep’ holder struggling along behind 
a mountain of hay before tipping it and letting the 
big wooden comb roll over the top; the igloos, built 
to shed rain until the hay could be transported to 
the rickyard. One wonders if anyone stops for home- 
made beer when flies, heat and seeds down the back 
are driving him frantic. Does anyone see a jug of 
ale in the hayfield? The oily fume of the tractor 
discourages flies, perhaps, while the swath-turner 
skips merrily and mechanically along and a cubist 
has his hour building with bales. It is all over in a 
day or so where progress meets so few obstacles. 
On the rather barren little hill farms, with hay as 
thin as the hair on my head and bracken stealing 
downhill into the farmyard itself, things are different. 
The man in the tattered and buttonless waistcoat 
unselfconsciously wears a lady’s straw hat and leads 
his family turning a swath, glancing once in a 
while at the cloud on the brow of the mountain. 
All is as it was a hundred years back and one can 
believe that even the mower is a new tool. 
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DAWDLING DUCKLINGS 


When almost over the hump of the little bridge 
I saw that my way was blocked by a duck crossing 
the road. She waddled forward and then went back 
a yard, I should have noticed more about her at 
once—her head was held rather low and there was 
a certain nervousness in her movement—but my 
engine stalled at that moment. One cannot watch a 
duck and remember mechanical things when astride 
a narrow bridge. By the time I had remedied this 
carelessness I found the duck had marshalled four 
dawdling ducklings and escorted them into a ditch. 
They were evidently off in search of water. The 
ditch was dry and the stream beneath the bridge 
trickled in the shingle bed, hardly deep enough to 
shelter a frog, let alone float a duckling. I moved on, 
for a tractor with some gargantuan appliance in 
tow waited to cross the bridge. It was some moments 
before I thought about the duck and recalled with 
sudden delight that I had been watching a family of 
mallards making for the river and no mere farmyard 
truants playing last across the highway. 


THE RAM 


On the first morning I saw him looking through 
my neighbour's hedge I immediately thought of some 
sort of buffalo. He seemed the biggest ram I had 
ever seen and was equipped with at least two coils 
of horn on either side of his head. His expression 
was quite stupid and when a small stone was thrown 
to discourage him from trying to break through he 
galloped off, his horns clattering on branches in his 
path. He wasn’t quite so easily put off, however, for 
back he came the following morning at the same 
hour—five o’clock—and this time I wasn’t out of 
bed preparing to go a-fishing. I was told he made 
a fine breakfast of arum lilies and like herbage in 
the adjoining gardens and the entry he made was 
certainly big enough to admit a buffalo, Sunday or 
not, I had to lend a hand and build a barrier against 
the beast, getting a thousand thorns in my fingers 
and at least a thousand scratches from gorse and 
briar. The rampager came back again at dawn on 
the third day and bleated his protest while I snored 
in my bed, but, buffalo horns and head of solid bone 
nowithstanding, he didn’t break the defences, and 
we gave thanks for that. 


MARROWS 


A marrow is mostly admired on a show bench, 
but here and there a good cook produces one in 
appetising form and justifies.the growing of two or 
three to be esteemed not entirely for their great 
girth. Feeding for size may have secrets involved, but 
the best marrows for the kitchen are grown on good 
compost dressed with superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia, which are watered in when the ‘fruit’ 
has set. 
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ACROSS 


1 Does he trade in counterparts, the deceitful 
fellow? (6, 6) 


9 Where to meet a girl at bar (9). 
10 Nutritious porridge for the sober (5). 


11 To get a West Country delicacy requires an 
acrobatic feat (6). 


12 Has Mrs. Mop got the key to this? (8) 

13 ‘My —— flew in feathers then’ (Hood) (6). 
15 Chief of the roasters for the fleet? (8) 

18 A star sups here in the evening (8). 


19 ‘The young ,» The whiskered votary of 
waltz and war’ (Byron) (6). 


21 Captain John’s an impudent fellow (8). 
23 A Scot kindly inquires, with lances, it seems 





(6). 
26 Yards that are as planes (5). 
27 ‘O be less ——, or be less brief’ (Watson) (9). 
28 In moderation you'll find excess (12). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
14 
16 


come (9). 


17 
18 


20 
22 
24 
25 





DOWN 

No dyspeptic, evidently, who prepares these 
summaries (7). 
Flower arrangement for a pie? (5) 
Most indiscreet, however you put it (9), ul 
Appointment among the palm-trees? (4) 
This parish is in the skies (8). 
You'll find it, needing a blow, in December (5). 13 
— not the king’s favourite sort of suiting 

» 
They can’t stand competition with kind hearts (8). 
Where the steeple-jack finds. his elevation? (8) 
He’s a sound chap even if his calls are unwel- 


‘Which they ate with a —— spoon’ (Lear) (8). 21 
Does the Grosvenor Road gallery have anything 
in the shape of a spear? (7) 

Determine to decide about mixed loves (7). 2% 
James gets on in classical style (5). 

Where to find a French shoemaker in the end (5). 
‘I held it truth with him who sings to one clear 
——’ (Tennyson) (4). 





and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on July 29 and addressed: Crossword No. 949, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on August 2 








Solution to No. 947 on page 119 


The winners of Crossword No. 947 are: Mr. A. Pope 11 Grosvenor 
Road, Northwood, Middx., and Mr. P. Nicuots, 48 Church Way, 
Whetstone, N20. 
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Question Time 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 385 


Report by B. A. Young 


A coup état having established in office a “Government of all the talents,’ a tiresome Opposition 


More fun to set than to compete in, to judge 
from the size of the entry: The difficulty, 1 
imagine, lies in the combination of the various 
factors involved, the blending, as it were, of Home 
Secretary-ness with Noél Coward-ness or Tom 
Driberg-ness, while making a comment on wite- 
tapping. 

Most popular candidate was Mr. Coward, 
perhaps because he gave competitors an Oppor- 
tunity to break into verse, an opportunity which 
some 50 per cent. of his sponsors took. This 
made their task a good deal harder when it came 
to suggesting a statement in the House. | am 
not going to deny that speeches have been made 
in the House in verse: Sir Alan Herbert has made 
ene; but a routine parody of ‘Sigh No More’ 
(D. R. Peddy) or ‘Any Little Fish’ (James S. 
Fidgen), though it may conceivably be adequate 
to express the competitor's ideas about telephone- 
tapping, can hardly hope to suggest the com- 
manding figure of Mr. Coward at the Treasury 
despatch-box. 

David Butler. however. with original verse of 
truly Cowardesque stamp, gets somewhere, in 
fact he gets my recommendation for a prize. 


Tom Driberg and John Gordon exactly split 
the remaining votes. John Gordon's Sunday Ex- 
press manner is not hard to imitate. V. Langton 
caught its nuances beautifully, but I almost dis- 
qualified him for speaking of Sir Robert Fraser 
as if he were Sir Fancis Richard Fraser, one- 
time House Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Almost: but then there stirred in my 
mind some recollection of the occasion when Mr 
Gordon was wrongly advised by his researcher 
that Commander Peter Agnew, MP (now Sir 
Peter), was the proprietor of Punch, and 1 de- 
cided to recommend V. Langton for a prize 
instead. 


Hardly anyone was able to reproduce the 
mellifiuous quality, flowing like a stream of black 
treacle perfumed with incense, of Tom Driberg’s 
oratory. Perhaps it is because his personality on 
paper and his personality on his feet are so diver- 
igent. P. W. R. Foot was the best of those that 
tried; to him and to his fellows 1 apologise for 


caucus challenges the authority by which telephone conversations between Sir Robert Fraser and 

Mr. Sidney Bernstein have been intercepted by the police and transcripts furnished to the BBC. 

The usual prize was offered for a statement to be made after Questions by the Home Secretary (Mr. 
John Gordon, Mr. Tom Driberg, Mr. Noél Coward or Mr. Malcolin Muggeridge). 


having set them a virtually insoluble problem— 
that of making Mr. Driberg sound funny. 

My recommendations for prizes are: three 
guineas to V. Langton for his John Gordon; two 
guineas to David Butler for his Noél Coward, 
even though he forgot the dizresis on the e; and 
a guinea to J. Aitken for his Malcolm 
Muggeridge. 

PRIZES 
(Vv. LANGTON) 
Mr. John Gordon 


Mr. Speaker. Sir, the Opposition is indulging in 
one of its periodic emotional whip-ups. this time over 
an innocent, though certainly ill-advised, ‘listen-in’ 
by the police, who. I imagine, had the wrong num- 
bers anyway, but. oh dear. how Hon. Members 
opposite do squeal! I cock my ear for a word of 
protest from either of the gentlemen who held the 
telephonic conversation in question. but the only 
sound {| hear is that of distant laughter. For what 
are the facts? 

The gentlemen concerned are Mr. Sidney Bern- 
stein and Sir Robert Fraser. both well-known per- 
sonalities in totally different spheres. Sir Robert 
Frascr. distinguished in all branches of Medicine, 
was at one time House Physician of the Sick 
Children’s Hospital. Mr. Bernstein was, in 1940. 
Film Adviser to the Ministry of Information and 
became Chairman of Granada Theatres, Limited. 
And that word ‘Theatres’ is their only concetvable 
point of common interest. | would respectfully sug- 
gest to Hon. Members opposite that the overhearing 
by the police of a conversation. presumably on the 
respective merits of ‘theatres’ as known to hospitals 
and as understood by film-goers, is merely an ill- 
advised action of no interest to anyone. 


(DAVID BUTLER) 
(Enter the Home Secretary, Mr. Noél Coward) 


My dears. 
You've no idea what qualms, 
What agonies and fears, 
What panics and alarms 
Beset me 
When | discovered that these chaps were out 
to get me. 
If you'd tssten | should lke 
Te monopolise the mike 
And tell you everything— 
(Cheers) 


























Yes, everything . . . 

In the Lobby with a razor 

(So I'm told) is Bobby Fraser, 
While a bullet's marked for me 
With regards from Sidacy B. . . . 
And it isn’t complimentary 

On one’s debut Parliamentary 

To face such an opposition, 
You'll agree 


From my) constitutional smattering 
I find it most unflattering 

To see myself so neatly, 

So calmly and completely 
Beleaguered. so Ill do 

What I’m supposed to do, 

I'll bid you all adieu 


And resign ! 
(To cheers, he is shouldered and made Prime 
Minister.) 
(J. ATTEN) 


Mr. Malcolm Maggeridge 

As many of you know, I am an anarchist. 1 react 
to such an order as “Cross here’ by walking on a few 
yards and crossing there. But the world is not ready 
for anarchy, when no external code of law will be 
needed. because men’s hearts guide them in the right 
direction. Until we reach this Utopia. the State must 
have power to judge and restrain those whose ac- 
tivities are harmful to the community. 

The question before us today is into what cup- 
boards can mt demand the right of entry if it suspects 
them of concealing skeletons: and what means can 
it use to enforce its rights. We have all grown up 
with prep. school ideas about tale-telling and eaves 
dropping. Such things are ‘not done’ by decen: 
people. But 1t is worth considering that disaster could 
in many cases have been avoided if someone hac 
sneaked on a sneak. and revealed his dishonourabic 
intentions. In the case with which we are dealing | 
have authorised the police to smeak. and to revea! 
to the BBC the imtrigues of their rivals. Withou 
shame or apology | «ck owledge my responsibility 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 388 
Set bv A.M.OS. 


Some wecks ago. by a most remarkable co 
incidence, two golfers, both named Edwar: 
Chapman, on the same course, on the same da\ 
holed out in one at 210 and 190 yards distance 
Competitors are invited to comment on this oc- 
casion in a short poem, soinewhat as W. H 
Davies celebrated the coincidence of a rainbon 
and a cuckoo’s song, in the poem entitled ‘A 
Great Time’ (though not necessarily in Davies’; 
manner). Limit: twelve lines. Prize money: six 
guineas 

Entries addressea Spectator Competition No. 
338,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 30 
Results on August 9. 














AUSTRALIA — UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS. 
LAND.—Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of LECTURER IN CLASSICS. Applicants 
shou'd have an Honours Degree, and should 


fer® Pass Degree and Honours and (if calicd 
upon) to share m the (G@rst-year Pass) Ancicnt 
History course, Experience of teaching Classics. 
whether in a school or at a emiversity, would 
be a recommendation. Salary £A1_,300/£A1,750 


E 





4 


x , qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
be prepared to iccture on Latin and/or Greck : oo £1385 pa. oR jor 
applicamon forms (enclosing add a ‘clape 
quoting reference G.281 Spt) shonid reach 
pointments Officer, Broadcasting Housc, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 





pA. max. 
ing addressed 


applicable. The equivalent of income tax in the 
Colony i comparatively iow. First-class ser 


i vertis BBC requires Designer, Tetevision, in Wales. BOC requires Production Avemtamt, Tcievision, HOLMBAY relict work for shorthand and cam 
pag ee ye must be pre- Duties include responsibility for design of sets Waites Expcoteg © comibutc dercctly © pro- twists and clerks. lew days a week or longcr 
paid 3s. » . per tine. ine averages 36 and supply of captions, propertics, etc. for all comem amd formulation and will be —Details, Cranbourn Agency, 42 Cranbourne 
letters. Minimum 2lines. Bexmumbers | Weiss productions, studio and outside broad- | required to direct cameras; w cowrdmetr pre- | St.. Liccester Sq GER. 3249 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement | sts; supervision and organisation of work of | duction tcams and madtain liaison with sorviomé | STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W 2 
Department, The Spectater Led. design and scour staff (includang staff om tcm- departments; 40 assist producer in progtammc (almost facing Obmering Cross Station). Per 

s poraty contract) so far as supply and sttting anc administration, budgeung amd rehearsing and in manomt and Temporary office staff (M. & F) 
99 Gewer Street, London, a concerned; responsibility for enferme and | scicctian of Sims and direction of film scgrcnces Typewriting. Duplicating. TEMplc Bar 6664. 
EU Sten imes). | accowntine for use of raw materiaks. Essential | © assist sound producers NIVERSIV) GF MONG KONG.—A 
pana 3221 (5 lines). | Se stbet encrcae st ease waa ares | ton, Gong commen and beotcaee ar wars | UNIVERSITY OF, MONG KONG. —Aowic 
: ; . ability. quick and accurate draugiting. knowledge | or sound studios. flew or sheaerc. and knowiedac Gexperammenbtay ts S1375 = 290-GE50S Coens 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT of scenery construction, ability to design for all pe yw wary ener if Sientions pv or £1,040 x £40—£1,160 (woman) together witl 
types of programmes SS ee in accond- $ ome Pang —_ s 10 £1,365 |° 4" ¢xPatriation allowance of £225 a year i 
ance with budgct. accu onal) rising ae SACHCERE ORS 





clepc and 


days 


G280 Spt) sbould reach Appointments COiflicer. 
Broadcasting House, Londen. W.1. within five 








BADOS.—Candidates 





p.a. Further particulars and application forms 
ate obtainable from the Sccretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonweaith, 
3% Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applica- 
tions close, in Australia and London, on 3ist 
Aupust, 1957. 


Wales. 





qualifications 


@RBC reguires Design Assistant, 
Duties 
Designer, preparation of working drawmes trom 
sketches and acquisition of propertics. Essemtial 
architectural and art 


Television, in 


include working directly 10 


tramme,. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN, 
i showld possess a 200d 
Honours Degree im Economics or other appro- 
priate mam subject combined with Statistics. 
and showld have had cxperience m ceconemic The 
analysis and the carryime out of sampling sur- 
veys. Duties imciude the supervision of the work 
of a statistical office engaged im preparing the 
Island’s social and economic statistics for pub- 


Passages arc provided for expatriate staff anc 
their families on first ampomament and lcaves 
Applicants should be Honours Graduates wit 
appropriate qualifications and experience. Specia 
qualifications in the medern history of Eas 
Asia would be an advamaege. Further particular 
and information as to the method of applica 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary. Asso 
ciation of Universities of the British Common 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


closing date for the receipt of applications 
n London and Hong Kong, is 16th August, 1957 
ontinued Overlea 











COUNTRY BUMPKINS LTD. require research quick and accurate draughting, creative abitity. lication and also research into connected prob- SOL UT!ON TO CROSSWORD No. 947 
assistants to comb. at British Muscum. back | @bdility to do perspective and visual drawings lems. Terms: agreement for three years, salary AC ROSS 11 nderste dies. 9 Right awav. i 
gumbers of ‘The People.” ‘Tribune,’ “Evening | accuTate colour perception Knowledge of gencra! $7,680 (£1.600) per annum. B.W.1. dollars 4.8 Vers 1 Gotham. | dilitate 13. Turpin 
Standard’ and “Sunday Express’ for artictes by | lighting constructional methods an advantage £1 sterling. Income tax at local rates. Baggage Sha Kies. 18 Marigold. 149 Sprout. 21 Culvert 
Mr. Robert J. Edwards and by Mr. Richard | Based at Cardiff. Satary £790 (possibly higher and passage expenses for the afficer and his | 23 F um 26 Baser ) nal. 28 Pres 
Strong.—Apply Country Bumpkins Ltd., East | if qualifications excepuonal’, rising by five family on appointment and compiction of agree cutting ; : c 

Bergholt, Sullolk. | annual increments to £1,025 pa, max. Requests ment allowed up 10 $1.920 (£400) in ecither | — DOWN.--1 Upreem. 2 Dien. 3 Retracmns 

- —-— —- - = for apphcation forms (enclose addressed enve!- direction. Application forms and further par- Town, § Qaylieht. 6 Envor Masters. 8 Scragix 
ADVERTISEMENTS for imsertion m_ these ope and quoting reference G282 Spt) should liculars fram Direcior of Recruitment. Colonial 4 Ryalist. 16 Conyricht. 7 Giuttens. |: 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- reach Appos Officer, Broadcasting Howse. Office, Sanctuary Buildings. Great Smith Street Macabre ~™ 1 7? Error 24 Nenni, 2 





nesday morning for publication the same week. 





Ppomtments 
London, W.1, within five days. 





London, §.W 1 quoting Ret F 











News Assistant in Cardiff. Duties 
Preparation => broadcasting of objec- 
yp nylhy ae , amd collecting and 
oditing use in news bulletins and pro- 
-- }_ Lt. knowledge of Wales and 
Welsh language essential. Proved journalistic 
——s including good sub-editorial training, 
and good microphone voice desirable. Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to £1,365 
p.a. max, Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.295 Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 


BBC requires Producer (Telefilms), Television, in 
Wales, Duties include production of complete 
ilms and film ‘shorts’ for insertion into magazine 
yrogrammes. Applicants must have professional 
experience in direction and editing of films and 
oe able to write scripts for wide variety of film 
subjects and to originate suggestions for film 
wogrammes. Knowledge of Wales desirable. 
Based at Cardiff. Salary £1,325 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,705 p.a. max. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.276 Spt) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. J 
BBC requires Assistant (British) for Japanese 
Section, Far Eastern Service in London. Duties 
(under supervision of Programme Organiser) in- 
clude compilation of news bulletins, selection 
and editing of talks and feature materia! for 
Japanese programmes and (after training) studio 
production. Essential qualifications: working 
knowledge of spoken and written Japanese, par- 
ticular interest in Far Eastern aspect of current 
affairs. Journalistic experience, recent knowledge 
of Japan, qualification in one of the traditional 
arts or sports would be advantages. Salary £1,060 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.272 
Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Production Assistant, Television 
Agricultural Unit in Birmingham to assist Pro- 
ducer in Studio, on Outside Broadcasts, and in 
direction of film sequences. Also required to 
assist in programme administration and with 
rehearsals, to contribute to programme rehearsal, 
content and formulation, and to direct cameras. 
Knowledge of agriculture essential. Experience 
in Sound or Television production desirable. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 


“3 





ence G.290 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 
EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. Annual 


event at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

BRIGHTON ART GALLERY, Church Street. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WALES IN PAINTING 


from the 18th century to the present day. 29th 
JUNE to 11th AUGUST. Weekdays, 10-7. Sun- 
days, 2.30-7. Admission free. 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition, The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 


Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadoria| Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
HISTORIC CHURCH TRUST EXHIBITION : 
Charing Cross Underground Stn. Daily, free. 
*SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d. 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 





SUMMER °57 


MENTAL ILLNESS AND 
HOMECARE 


HOUSING THE 
ELDERLY 


HOSPITAL OR HOME 
‘I HAD AN ULCER 
CRASH HELMET 


2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON WCI 
ENGLAND 














MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 
BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS, 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM LEWIS, etc. All the Exhibits are for sale. 
Admn. Free. Opens 5th June, Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30 


SPIRITU ALISM proves survival, Lectures and 


Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1 BEL 3351. 

THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton 
Street, W.1. A GROUP OF CONTEM- 
PORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. Daily 
10-5.20 Sats. 10-1. pee 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 


Closed Mondays. Admission Free. Adjoins Ald- 


gate East Station 


PERSONAL 


ANGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one 
more angry young novel, do try a glass or two 
of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry.—Very, very 
soothing. Integrates You. 
BRAND NEW electric blankets, 
£4 19s. 6d.; will sell for 52s. 
1082. 

CANCER PATIENT (571233). Poor man (47), 
also had T.B, His devoted Wife has relinquished 
part-time job to look after him. Extra nourish- 
ment needed. Please help us to care for him 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed. National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CO-DRIVER.—Professional man crossing 18.00 
on August 2 Southend/Rotterdam and driving 


originally cost 
6d.—Box No. 


Straight on to Zurich seeks co-driver(s), Box 
1124. 
COSMIC SCIENCE-RELIGION,. Entirely new. 


Could this be what you've been looking for? 
Send s.a.e. to S.R., 30 City Road, E.C.1. 
EIDERDOWNS RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials for all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers. — Please write stating requirements. — 
C. M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, 51 High 
St., Godalming. Tel.: Godalming 2466. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval! books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 99. 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, relines, 
frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
Offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
the ‘SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 


should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 


HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
peace and beauty of the Herts countryside; 
‘Newlands,’ Langley Hill, King’s Langley, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inclusive 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept. D.X 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate: membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 


GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns. 


NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
—from all good grocers. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE RECORD COURSE. 
A.1 CONDITION. £7.—Box 1121. 

THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 

TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for alj forms of rheumatism, anemia and many 
other diseases. Obtainable by post direct from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw, North Wales. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy provides 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Home treatment, 
Not State aided.—Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Square, London, W.1. 


Lenses, 





TRE SPFPCTATOR., 


RETIRED CIVIL SERVANT, with experience 
of social work, offers voluntary regular help as 
Treasurer or similar function. Box 1137 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen, Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange ‘for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 

ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done! Work carefully checked for accuracy 
and correct presentation. Specialist typists for 
MSS., theses, plays, scripts, etc. 100,000 words 
n 7 days (also a priority service for urgent work) 
Short stories next day, Duplicating, translations, 


indexing, editing, research, tapes transcribed. 
Literary and typewriting enquiries to Colonel 
Seed for immediate and persona! attention. 


CHIPPENDALE AND PARTNERS, 40 Poland 
St., W.1, GERRARD 2835/6. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
GERMAN BOOKS bought and sold. LIBRIS, 
38a Boundary Rd.. N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. _ 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success, No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE S! “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Strect, 
London, W.1. eT en oe 
LITERARY TYPING: 2s. 1,000, cbn 4d. Dup- 
licating. —Wecks, 47 St. Margaret's Rd., S.E.4. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





WE PUBLISH books at authors’ expense. 
Saleable work distributed, author fetaining 
receipts. — Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s 
Court, E.C.4 oe 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 

EDUCATIONAL 

AMBITIOUS SALESMEN, SPEAKERS & 
EXECUTIVES take Dale Carnegie Courses 


Why? Phone Michael! Adam, LANgham 1025/6 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J, S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 

BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selscy-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774, _ a 
CAREERS IN NATURAL THERAPEUTICS 


AND OSTEOPATHY. Evening tuition is avail- 
able to Students of all ages. Four-year course 
includes all basic Sciences in this field. Practi- 
tioner status on graduation.—British College of 


Naturopath Limited, 6 Netherall Gardens, 
London, N.W.3. — 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 


school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional! results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates 
and other well educated girls. New group be- 
gins 9th September (next group 7th October). 
Foreign languages. Individual attention. Ex- 
cellent results —For full details and interview 
apply to the —, 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3 

OXFORD, MARL GOROUGH "SECRETARIAL 
COLEEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high- gtade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 
attention. New Group begins 10th September 
(next Group 14th October). Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 


for Examination 


Pune SP. 1959 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training 
Christmas term 18th Sept Tel.: 55966. Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., BSc. 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M A. 
1804." Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est 


ST. DAVID's COLLEG E, LAMPETER, CAR. 
DIGANSHIRE. The 13ist SESSION opens on 
OCTOBER Iith, 1957. St. David's College is a 
residential university college granting the B.A 
degree under Royal Charters.” It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History and Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy; and an integrated General! Pass 
Degree Course. An attached Hal! and School of 
Theology is open to graduates of all universitics 
Special facilitics are provided for overseas 
Students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum. For entrance regulations and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

offers a choice of comprehensive courses o 
training for educated girls who wish to becom 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries o 
Secretary-Linguists Specialised training ji 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work 
Intensive Course for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses 3rd Septeni 
ber and Ist October, 1957. Prospectus from tt 
Principal, J. W. Loveridge. M.A. (Cantab.). St 
Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, Lond 


N.W.3. Telephone Hampstead 9831 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for un 
versity graduates and older students; six-mont 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organ 


ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 
W.14. PAR 8392 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENC! 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendshi; 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
S.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham 


Addison Road 


SHOPPING BY POST 
DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for m 
women, children and infants is unique in it 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely, Catalog 
and patterns of fabrics on DEIMEL 


request 
1 


HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: a 
TAILORING’ SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cronwel 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


ROSEMOYNE RISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 


Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens 

Beautifu) Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linen 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens 
Jordanstown, Cx Antrim, Northern Ireland 


CHRONIC CATARRH, 

(non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequel#. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garliso| tablets (six months 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation. Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


SMOKERS’ GOUGH, 
Garlisol deodorised 


Garilisol 


SWISS BLACK CHERRY JAM. The Original 
The Best. Imported direct from Switzerland 
1 Ib. Jars. 6 for 25s. Post Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London 
E.C.3 


ACCOMMODATION 


GRADUATE (female) 25/35 read. SHARE fiat 
with 2 others, or own bedsit. rm. & use of Kit 
& bathrm. as preferred. 5 mins. Goiders Green 
Tube. Phone MEADWAY 2956 wkdays. after 
7.30 p.m. 

LADY VIOLA PLAYER requires Bed /sitting- 
room and Kitchenette, furnished or unfurnished, 


Or suggestions, in London.—Box 2502, Smith's, 
19-21 aadernaimabantn Street, Birmingham 2, 
HOTELS 

APPLEBY, - WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, eee. games, television, A.A., 
R.A.C. Tel.: 7 

SOURNEMOUTI. Connaught Court, W. Clitt 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 


Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. Apri 
7+ gens. Summer 9-12 gns. ; , 
CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Greystoke Hotel. Panoramic harbour views 
Absolutely first-class comfort, food, service. 
V.LP. 3 star. Garden, swimpool, bar. Book early. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS. 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. post free 
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